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poems, 

THE RAVEN. 

Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pon- 
dered, weak and weary, 

Over many a quaint and curious volume of for- 
gotten lore,^ 




While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly ther 
came a tapping', 



2 (Tbc 'Kax'cn* 

As of some one gently rapping, — rapping at my 

chamber door. 
" 'Tis some visitor," 1 muttered, ' tapping at my 

chamber door, — 

Only this, and nothing more." 

Ah, distinctly I remember it was in the bleak 

December, 
And each .separate dying ember wrought its 

ghost upon the lloor. 
Eagerly I wished the morrow ; — vainly I had 

sought to borrow 
From my books surcease of sorrow, — sorrow 

for the lost Lenore, — 
For the rare and radiant maiden whom the 

angels name Lenore, — 

Nameless here for evermore. 

And the silken sad uncertain rustling of each 

purple curtain 
Thrilled me — filled mc — with fantastic terrors 

never felt before ; 
So that now, to still the beating of my heart. 1 

stood repeating 
'• 'Tis some visitor entreating entrance at my 

chamber door, — 
Some late visitor entreating entrance at my 

chamber door. 

This it is, and nothing more." 

Presently my .soul grew stronger : hesitating 
then no longer, 



4 tbc 'ftaven. 

*• Sir," said I, " or Madam, truly your forgive- 
ness I implore : 

But the fact is I was napping, and so gently 
you came rapping, 

And so faintly you came tapping, tapping at my 
chamber door. 

That I scarce was sure I heard you." Here I 
opened wide the door. 

Darkness there, and nothing more. 

Deep into that darkness peering, long I stood 
there, wondering, fearing. 

Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortal ever 
dared to dream before. 

But the silence was unbroken, and the stillness 
gave no token. 

And the only word there spoken was the whis- 
pered word, *' Lenore ! " 

This I whispered, and an echo murmured 
back the word, " Lenore ! " 

Merely this, and nothing more. 

Back into the chamber turning, all my soul 
within me burning. 

Soon again I heard a tapping, something louder 
than before. 

" Surely," said I, " surely that is something at 
my window-lattice : 

Let me see, then, what thereat is, and this mys- 
tery explore, — 

Let my heart be still a moment, and this mys- 
tery explore : 

'Tis the wind, and nothing more." 



Open here I flung the shutter, when, with many 
a Hirt and flutter. 

In there stepped a 
stately Raven of the 
saintly days of yore. 
Not the least obeisance 
made he, — not a min- 
ute stopped or stay- 
But, with mien of lord 
or lady, perched above 
my chamber door,^ 
Perched upon a bust of 
Pallas just above my 
chamber door, — 
Perched, and sat, 
and nothing more. 

Then this ebon bird be- 
guiling my sad fancy 
into smiling. 

By the jjrave and stern 
decorum o£ the coun- 
tenance it wore, 

■■Though thy crest be 
shorn and shaven, 
thou," I said, ■' art 

Ghastly, grim, and 

derlng from the 
Nightly shore. 




6 ^be 'Raven* 

Tell me what thy lordly name is on the Night's 
Plutonian shore ! " 

Quoth the Raven, *' Nevermore." 

Much I marvelled this ungainly fowl to hear dis- 
course so plainly, 

Though its answer little meaning — little rele- 
vancy bore ; 

For we cannot help agreeing that no living 
human being 

Ever yet was' blessed with seeing bird above 
his chamber door, — 

Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust above 
his chamber door, 

With such name as " Nevermore." 

But the Raven, sitting lonely on that placid 

bust, spoke only 
That one word, as if his soul in that one word 

he did outpour. 
Nothing further then he uttered ; not a feather 

then he fluttered, — 
Till I scarcely more than muttered, " Other 

friends have flown before'. 
On the morrow he will leave me, as my hopes 

have flown before ! " 

Then the bird said •' Nevermore." 

Startled at the stillness broken by reply so aptly 

spoken, 
" Doubtless," said I, "what it utters is its only 

stock and store, 
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Caught from some unhappy master whom un- 
merciful Disaster 

F'ollowed fast and followed faster till his songs 
one burden bore, — 

Till the dirges of his Hope that melancholy 
burden bore 

Of • Never,— nevermore ! ' " 

But the Raven still beguiling all my sad soul into 

smiling. 
Straight I wheeled a cushioned seat in front of 

bird and bust and door ; 
Then, upon the velvet sinking, I betook myself 

to linking 
Fancy unto fancy, thinking what this ominous 

bird of yore — 
What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and 

ominous bird of yore 

Meant in croaking " Nevermore." 

This I sat engaged in guessing, but no syllable 

expressing 
To the fowl whose fiery eyes now burned into 

my bosom's core : 
This and more I sat divining, with my head at 

ease reclining 
On the cushion's velvet lining that the lamplight 

gloated o'er, 
But whose velvet violet lining, wiih the lamplight 

gloating o'er, 

She shall press, ah, nevermore ! 



Tlii:n,iuelhoui,'ht the 
perfumed from an 

Swiinj; by '>eraphim 
w hose footfalls 
tinkled on the 
tufled floor 

"WretLh ! I cried, 
"thyUodliath lent 
thee— by these 
angels he hath sent 
thee 

Respite — respite and 
nepenthe, from thy 
memories of Le- 



Qiiaff, oh quaff this 
kind nepenthe, and 
forget this lost 

Quoth tlie Raven, 
■ Nevermore." 

" Prophet! " cried I, 
■' ihiii^; of eviil — 
prophet still, if bird 

Whether Tempter 
sent, or whether 
tempest tossed thee 
^ here ashore. 
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Desolate yet all undaunted, on this desert land 

enchanted — 
On this Home by horror haunted — tell me truly, 

I implore — 
Is there — is there balm in Gilead ? Tell me ! — 

tell me, I implore ! " 

Quoth the Raven, "Nevermore." 

" Prophet ! " cried I, *' thing of evil — prophet 

still, if bird or devil I — 
By that Heaven that bends above us — by that 

(}od we both adore ! — 
Tell this soul with sorrow laden, if, within the 

distant Aidenn, 
It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the angels 

name Lenore, — 
Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the 

angels name Lenore." 

Quoth the Raven, " Nevermore." 

" Be that word our sign of parting, bird or 

fiend ! " I shrieked, upstarting. 
'* Get thee back into the tempest and the Night's 

Plutonian shore ! 
Leave no black plume as a token of that lie thy 

soul hath spoken ! 
Leave my loneliness unbroken ! — quit the bust 

above my door ! 
Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy 

form from off my door ! " 

Quoth the Raven, " Nevermore." 



And the Raven, never Hitting, still is sitting, 

still is sitting 
On the pallid bust of Pallas, just above my 

chamber door ; 
And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon's 

that is dreaming. 
And the lamplight o'er him streaming throws 

his shadow on the floor ; 
And my soul from out that shadow that lies 

floating on the floor 

Shall be lifted — nevermore ' 



LENORE. 

Ah, broken is the golden bowl! — the spirit 

flown forever ! — 
Let the bell toll ! — a saintly soul floats on the 

Stvcrian river ; 
And, Guy De Vere, hast thou no tear ? — weep 

now, or never more ! 

See, on yon drear and rigid bier low lies thy 

love, Lenore ! 
Come, let the burial rite be read, — the funeral 

song be sung I — 
An anthem for the queenliest dead that ever died 

so vounq:, — 
A dirge for her the doubly dead in that she died 

so young. 
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" Wretches ! ye loved her for her wealth and 

hated her for her pride ! 
And when she fell in feeble health, ye blessed 

her — that she died ! 
How shall the ritual, then, be read ? — the 

requiem how be sung 
By you — by yours, the evil eye, — by yours, the 

slanderous tongue 
That did to death the innocence that died, and 

died so young ? " 

Peccavimus ! But rave not thus, and let a 

Sabbath song 
Go up to God so solemnly the dead may feel no 

wrong ! 
The sweet Lenore hath "gone before," with 

Hope, that flew beside, 
Leavino- thee wild for the dear child that should 

have been thy bride ! — 
For her, the fair and debonair, that now so 

lowly lies, 
The life upon her yellow hair, but not within 

her eyes, — 
The life still there, upon her hair, — the death 

upon her eyes. 

" Avaunt ! To-night my heart is light ! No 

dirge will 1 upraise. 
But waft the angel on her flight with a paean of 

old days ! 
Let no bell toll ! — lest her sweet soul, amid its 

hallowed mirth. 



Should catcli the iioie, as It doth floac tip from 
the damned Earth ! 




To friends above, from liiiids bcloiv, the indig- 
nant ghost is riven, — 

From Hell unto a high estate far up within the 
Heaven,— 

From grief and groan to a golden throne, be- 
side the King of Heaven," 



i6 
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THE BELLS/ 

L 

Hear the sledges with the bells, — 
Silver bells ! 
What a world of merriment their melody fore- 
tells ! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle. 

In the icy air of night ! 
While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 

With a cr)'staliine delight ; 
Keeping time, time, time. 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the tintinabulation that so musically wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells, — 
From the jingling and the tinkling of the 
bells. 



IL 

Hear the mellow wedding bells, — 
Golden bells ! 
What a world of happiness their harmony fore- 
tells ! 
Through the balmy air of night 
How they ring out their delight ! 
From the molten golden notes. 
And all in tune, 
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What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle-dove that listens, while she gloats 
On the moon ! 
Oh. from out the sounding cells, 
What a gush of euphony voluminously wells ! 

How it swells ! 
How it dwells 
On the Future ! How it tells 
Of the rapture that impels 
To the swinging and the ringing 
Of the bells, bells, bells, 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells, — 
To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells. 

HI. 

Hear the loud alarum bells, — 
Brazen bells ! 
What a tale of terror, now, their turbulency 
tells ! 
In the startled ear of night 
How they scream out their affright ! 
Too much horrified to speak, 
They can only shriek, shriek. 
Out of tune, 
In a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the 

fire. 
In a mad expostulation with the deaf and fran 
tic fire, 
Leaping higher, higher, higher, 
With a desperate desire, / 



I 
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And a resolute endeavor 
Now — now to sit or never. 
By the side of the pale-faced moon. 
Oh, the bells, bells, bells ! 
What a tale their terror tells 
Of Despair ! 
How they clang, and clash, and roar ! 
What a horror they outpour 
On the bosom of the palpitating air ! 
Yet the ear it fully knows. 
By the twanging, 
And the clanging. 
How the danger ebbs and flows ; 
Yet the ear distinctly tells, 
In the jangling. 
And the wrangling. 
How the danger sinks and swells, 
By the sinking or the swelling in the anger of 
the bells. 

Of the bells,— 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells, — 
In the clamor and the clangor of the bells ! 

IV. 

Hear the tolling of the bells, — 
Iron bells ! 
What a world of solemn thought their monody 
compels ! 
In the silence of the night, 
How we shiver with afifright 



I 
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At the melancholy menace of their tone ! 
For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their throats 

Is a groan. 
And the people — ah, the people — 
They that dwell up in the steeple, 

All alone, 
And who tolling, tolling, tolling. 

In that muffled monotone, 
Feel a glory in so rolling 

On the human heart a stone : 
They are neither man nor woman, — 
They are neither brute nor human, — 
They are Ghouls ; 
And their king it is who tolls, — 
And he rolls, rolls, rolls. 
Rolls 

A pasan from the bells ! 
And liis merry bosom swells 
With the psean of the bells. 
And he dances, and he yells ; 
Keeping time, time, time. 
In a sort of Runic rhyme. 
To the pa^an of the bells, — 
Of the bells : 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the throbbing of the bells, — 
Of the bells, bells, bells,— 

To the sobbing of the bells ; 
Keeping time, time, time. 
As he knells, knells, knells, 
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In a happy Runic rhyme, 
To the rollini^ of the bells. - 
Of the bells, bells, bells.— 
To the tollin^r of the bells. 
Of the bells. In- lis. bells, bells. 
Hells, bells, bells, 
To the nioaninir and the j^roanini;- of the bells. 



ANNABEL LKK. 

It was many nncl many a year aj^o, 

In a kini;(I()m by the sea. 
That a maiden there lived whom you may know, 

By the name or Axnai'.ki, Lkk : 
And this maiden she lived with no other thought 

Than to love and be loved by me. 

/ was a child and s/ic was a child. 

In this kingdom by the sea : 
But we loved with a love that was more than 
love. — 

I and mv AxNAnEi. Lkk ; 
With a love that the winji^ed seraphs of heaven 

Coveted her and me. 

And this was the reason that, long ago, 

In this kingdom by the .sea, 
A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 

My beautiful Annahkl Lkk; 
So that her highborn kinsman came 

And bore her away from me. 
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To shut her up in a sepulchre 
In this kingdom by the sea. 

The angels, not half so happy in heaven, 

Went envying her and me, — 
Yes ! — that was the reason (as all men know. 

In this kingdom by the sea) 
That the wind came out of the cloud by night, 

Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee. 

But our love it was stronger by far than the 
love 

Of those who were older than we, — 

Of many far wiser than we ; 
And neither the angels in heaven above, 

Nor the demons down under the sea, 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee : 



For the moon never beams, without bringing 
me dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
And the stars never rise, but I feel the bright 
eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
And so, all the night-tide, I lie down by the 

side 
Of my darling — my darling -my life and my 
bride, 
In the sepulchre tliere by the sea, 
In her tomb by the sounding sea. 
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ULALUME. 

j The skies they were ashen and sober; 

■j^^^The leaves they were crisped and sere, — 
^^ The leaves they were withering and sere, — 
It was night in the lonesome October 

Of my most immemorial year ; 
It was hard by the dim lake of Auber, 
In the misty mid-region of Weir, — 
It was down by the dank tarn of Auber, 
In the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir. 

Here once, through an alley Titanic, 

COf cypress, I roamed with my soul, — 
Of cypress, with Psyche, my Soul. 
These were days when my heart was volcanic 
>^s the scoriae rivers that roll — 
/ V^As the lavas that restlessly roll— 

/Their sulphurous currents down Yaanek 
>^ --Tn the ultimate climes of the pole — 
/That groan as they roll down Mount Yaanek, 
V In the realms of the boreal pole. 

Our talk had been serious and sober, 
. - But our thoughts they were palsied and sere, 

( . Our memories were treacherous and sere, — 

; For we knew not the month was October, 
* ^ And we marked not the night of the year, — 

(Ah, night of all nights in the year !) 
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■ — We noted not the dim !akc of Aubcr — 

(Though once we had ji>urncyed down 
here I — 
Remembered no: the dank tarn of Auber, 
Nor the giioul-hauntcd woodland of Weir. 

And now. as the nigh: was senescent. 
And star-dial^ piir.ted to morn, — 
. - - As the star-diais hir.ted of morn, — 

^ At the end of our path a liquescent 

And nebulous lu>tre was born, 
/ Out of which a miraculous crescent 

Arose with a duplicate horn. — 
j Astarte's bcdiaiiior.Gcd crescent. 

Distinct wiih its duplicate horn. 

And I said. ** She is warmer than Dian : 

She rolls through an ether of sighs. — 

She revels in a region of sighs: 
She has seen that the tears are not dry on 

These ciieei^s, where the worm never dies. 
And has come past the stars of the Lion 
'" To point us the path to the skies, — 

To the Lethean peace of the skies, — 
"''' Come up. in despite of the Lion. 

To shine on us with her brii^hi eyes. 
Come up through the lair of the Lion, 

With love in her luminous eves." 

But Psyche, uplifting her finger. 
Said, " Sadly this star I mistrust, — 
Her pallor I siraiv^ely mistrust: 



■^ 
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Oh, hasten ! oh, let us not linger ! 
Oh, fly ! — let us fly !— for we must." 
V jn terror she spoke, letting sink her 

V Wings until they trailed in the dust, — 
^^; In agony sobbed, letting sink her 
» -^ Plumes till they trailed in the dust, — \ 

Till they sorrowfully trailed in the dust. 



I replied, " This is nothing but dreaming : 
Let us on by this tremulous light I 
Let us bathe in this crystalline light ! 

Its Sybilic splendor is beaming 
With Hope and in Beauty to-night: 
See ! it flickers up the sky through the night ! 

Ah, we safely may trust to its gleaming. 
And be sure it will lead us aright. 

We safely may trust to a gleaming 
That cannot but guide us aright, 
^>^ Since it flickers ;Lip to Heaven through the 
night." 

Thus I pacified Psyche, and kissed her. 
And tempted her out of her gloom, — 
And conquered her scruples and gloom ; 

And we passed to the end of the vista, 
But were stopped by the door of a tomb, 
By the door of a legended tomb : 

And I said, " What is written, sweet sister. 
On the door of this legended tomb ? " 

She replied, " Ulalume ! — Ulalume ! — 

Tis the vault of thy lost Ulalume !" 



■ 
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Then my heart it grew ashen and sober 
As the leaves that were crisped and sere, — 
As the leaves that were withering and sere ; 

And I cried, " It was surely October, — 
On t/u's very night of last year, 
That 1 journeyed — I journeyed down here,- 
That I brought a dread burden down here : 
On this night, of all nights in the year, 
Ah, what demon has tempted me here ? 

Well I know, now, this dim lake of Auber, — 
'J'his misty mid-region of Weir, — 

Well I know, now, tills dank tarn of Auber, - 
This ghoul-liaLuUed woodland of Weir." 



THE COLISEUM. 

Type of the antique Rome I Rich reliquary 
Of lofty contemplation left to Time 
By buried centuries of pomp and power ! 
At length — at length — after so many days 
Of weary pilgrimage and burning thirst, 
(Thirst for the springs of lore that in thee lie,) 
I kneel, an altered and an humble man. 
Amid thy shadows, and so drink within 
My very soul thy grandeur, gloom, and glory ! 

Vastness ! and Age ! and Memories of Eld ! 
Silence ! and Desolation I and dim Night ! 
I feel ye now- -I feel ye in your strength — 
Oh, spells more sure than e'er Judean king 




Taught ia the gardens of Gethsemane ! 

Oh, charms more potent than the rapt Chaldee 

Ever drew down from oat the quiet stars ! 




Here, where a hero fell, a column falls ! 
Here, where a mimic eagle glared in gold, 
A midnight vigil holds the swarthy bat ! 
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Here, where the dames of Rome their gilded 

hair 
Waved to the wind, now wave the reed and 

thistle ! 
Here, where on golden throne the monarch 

lolled, 
(Glides, spectre-like, unto his marble home, 
Lit by the wan light of the horned moon. 
The swift and silent lizard of the stones ! 
But stay ' These walls — these ivy-clad 

arcades — 
These mouldering piinths— these sad and black- 
ened shafts — 
These vague entablatures — this crumbling 

frieze — 
These shattered cornices — this wreck— this 

ruin — 
These stones — alas I these gray stones — are 

thcv all — 
All of the famed and the colossal left 
IJy tile corrosive Hours to Fate and me? 

" Not all ! " the echoes answered me. ** Not 

all ! 
Prophetic sounds and loud, arise forever 
l-'roin us. and from all Ruin, unto the wise, 
As mclodv from Mcnmon to the Sun. 
We rule the hearts (;f mightiest men ! — we 

rule 
With a desi)otie sway all giant minds! 
We are not inipoli-nt we pallid stones. 
Not all our power is goiu- 1 not all our fame ! - 
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Not all the magic of our high renown ! — 
Not all the wonder that encircles us ! — 
Nouall the mysteries that in us lie! — 
Not all the memories that hang upon 
And cling around about us as a garment, 
Clothing us in a robe of more than glory.' 



TO HELEN. 

I SAW thee once — once only — years ago: 

1 must not say //cm^ many— but ?io/ many. 

It was a July midnight : and from out 

A full-orbed moon, that, like thine own soul, 

soaring. 
Sought a precipitate pathway up through 

heaven, 
There fell a silvery silken veil of light, 
With quietude, and sultriness, and slumber. 
Upon the upturned faces of a thousand 
Roses that grew in an enchanted garden. 
Where no wind dared to stir, unless on tiptoe,— 
Fell on the upturned faces of these roses 
That gave out, in return for the love-light. 
Their odorous souls in an ecstatic death, — 
Fell on the upturned faces of these roses 
That smiled and died in this parterre, en- 
chanted 
By thee, and by the poetry of thy presence, 
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Clad all i^>'hite, upon a violet bank 
I saw thee half reclining; while the moon 
Fell on the upturned faces of the roses, 
And on thine own, upturned,— alas, in sorrow ! 
Was it not f^ate, that, on this July midnight — 
Was it not Fate (whose name is also Sorrow) 
That bade me pause before that garden-gate 
To breathe the incense of those slumbering 

roses ? 
No footstep stirred : the hated world all slept, 
Save only thee and me. (Oh, Heaven !— oh, 

God! 
How my heart beats in coupling those two 

words !) 
Save only thee and me ! I paused — I looked — 
And in an instant all things disappeared. 
(Ah, bear m mind this garden was enchanted !) 

The pearly lustre of the moon went out : 
The mossy banks and the meandering paths — 
The happy flowers and the repining trees — 
Were seen no more : the very roses' odors 
Died in the arms of the adoring airs. 
AH— all expired save thee — save less than thou : 
Save only the divi'ne light in thine eyes^"*"" 
Save but the soul in thine uplifted eyes. 
I saw but them — they were the world to me : 
I saw but them — saw only them for hours — 
Saw only them until the moon went down. 
What wild heart-histories seemed to lie en- 
written 
Upon those crystalline, celestial spheres ! 
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How dark a woe ! yet how sublime a hope ! 
How silently serene a sea of pride ! 
How daring an ambition ! yet how deep — 
How fathomless a capacity for love I 

But now, at length, dear Dian sank from sight. 
Into a western couch of thunder-cloud ; 
And thou, a ghost, amid the entombing trees 
Didst glide away. Only thine eyes reniamed. 
They would not go, — they never yet have gone. 
Lighting my lonely pathway home that night, 
1 hey have not left me (as my hopes have) 

since. 
They follow me — they lead me through the 

years — 
They are my ministers — yet I their slave. 
Their office is to illumine and enkindle, 
My duty to be mved by their bright light, 
And purified in their electric fire, 
And sanctified in their elysian fire. 
They fill my soul with beauty (which is Hope), 
And are far up in Heaven— the stars I kneel to 
In the sad, silent watches of my night ; 
While even in the meridian glare of day 
I see them still — two sweetly scintillant 
Venuses, unextinguished by the sun ! 
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TO . 

Not long ago, the writer of these lines. 

In the mad pride of intellectuality, 

Maintained " the power of words," — denied 

that ever 
A thought arose within the human brain 
Beyond the utterance of the human tongue : 
And now, as if in mockery of that boast, 
Two words — two foreign soft dissyllables — 
Italian tones, made only to be murmured 
By angels dreaming in the moonlit *' dew 
That hangs like chains of pearl on Hermon 

hill,"— 
Have stirred from out the abysses of his heart, 
Unthought-like thoughts that are the souls of 

thought, 
Richer, far wider, far diviner visions 
Than even the seraph harper, Israfel 
(Who has " the sweetest voice of all God's 

creatures ") 
Could hope to utter. And 1 1 my spells are 

broken. 
The pen falls powerless from my shivering 

hand. 
With thy dear name as text, though bidden by 

thee, 
I cannot write— I cannot speak or think — 
Alas, I cannot feel ; for 'tis not feeling. 
This standing motionless upon the golden 
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Threshold of the wide open gate of dreams, 
Gazing, entranced, adown the gorgeous vista. 
And thrilling as I see, upon the right. 
Upon the left, and all the way along, 
Amid un purpled vapors, far away. 
To where the prospect terminates — thee only. 



A VALENTINE. 

For her this rhyme is penned, whose luminous 
eyes, 
Brightly expressive of the twins of Loeda, 
:'( Shall find her own sweet name, that, nestling 
lies 
Upon the page, enwrapped from every 
reader. 
Search narrowly the lines ! — they hold a treas- 
ure 
Divine, — a talisman — an amulet 
That must be worn at heart. Search well the 
measure — 
The words — the syllables ! Do not forget 
The trivialest point, or you may lose your 
labor ! 
And yet there is in this no Gordian knot 
Which one might not undo without a sabre. 
If one could merely comprehend the plot. 
Enwritten upon the leaf where now are peering 

Eyes scintillating soul, there lies perdiis 
Three eloquent words oft uttered in the hearing 
Of poets, by poets, — as the name is a poet's, 
too. 
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Its letters, although naturally lying 

Like the knight Pinto — Mendez Ferdinando^ 
Still form a synonym for Truth, — Cease trying ! 

You will not read the riddle, though yoii do 
the best you r«« do. 



[7-. 
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TO MY MOTHER. 

:ause I feel ihal, in 
Ihe Heavens above, 
he ange!s,\vhispering 
to one another, 

find, among their 
burning terms of 

None so devotional as 
that of " Mother," 
Therefore by thai dear 
name I long have 
called you.^ 
You «ho are more than 
mother unto me, 
And till my heart of 
hearts where Death 
installed you, 
.In setting my Virgin- 
ia's spirit free. 
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My mother — my own mother, who died early. 

Was but the mother of myself ; but you 
Are mother to the one I loved so dearly, 

And thus are dearer than the mother I knew 
By that infinity with which my wife 
Was dearer to my soul than its own soul-life. 



HYMN. 



At morn— at noon —at twilij^ht dim — 
Maria, thou hast heard my hymn ! 
In joy and woe— in good and ill — 
Mother of (iod, be with me still ! 
When the Hours flew brightly by, 
And not a cloud obscured the sky, 

My ^oul, lest it should truant be. 

Thy grace did guide to thine and thee : 

Now, when storms of Fate o'ercast 

Darkly my Present and my Past, 

Let my Future radiant shine 

With sweet hopes of thee and thine I 



AN ENIGMA. 

** Seldom we find," says Solomon Don Dunce, 
" Half an idea in the profoundest sonnet, 

Through all the flimsy things we see at once, 
As easily as through a Naples bonnet — 
Trash of all trash ! — how ca7t a lady don it ! 
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Yet heavier far than your Petrarchan stuff, — 
Owl-downy nonsense that the faintest puff 

Twirls into trunk-paper the while you con 
it." 
And, veritably, Sol is right enough. 
The general tuckermanities are arrant 
Bubbles, — ephemeral and so transparent ! 

But ////j is, now, — you may depend upon it, — 
Stable, opaque, immortal, — all by dint 
Of the dear names that lie concealed within't. 



THE HAUNTED PALACE. 

In the greenest of our valleys 

By good angels tenanted. 
Once a fair and stately palace — 

Radiant palace — reared its head. 
In the monarch Thought's dominion — 

It stood there ! 
Never seraph spread a pinion 

Over fabric half so fair ! 

Banners yellow, glorious, golden. 

On its roof did float and flow, 
(This — all this — was in the olden 

Time long ago,) 
And every gentle air that dallied, 

In that sweet day. 
Along the ramparts plumed and pallid, 

A winged odor went away. 



Ube t)aunteo palace. 



Wanderers Ui that happy v 
Through two luminous « 




Spirits moving musically, 
To a iule's well-tuned law. 

Round about a tlirone where, sitting 
(Porphyrogene '.) 
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In state his glory well befitting, 
The ruler of the realm was seen. 

And all with pearl and ruby glowing 

Was the fair palace door, 
Through which came flowing, flowing, flowing, 

And sparkling ever more, 
A troop of Echoes, whose sweet duty 

Was but to sing. 
In voices of surpassing beauty. 

The wit and wisdom of their king. 

But evil things, in robes of sorrow. 

Assailed the monarch's high estate. 
(Ah, Itt us mourn ! — for never morrow 

Shall dawn upon him desolate !) 
And round about his home the glory 

That blushed and bloomed, 
Is but a dim-remembered story 

Of the old time entombed. 

And travellers, now, within that valley, 

Through the red-lilten windows see 
Vast forms, that move fantastically 

To a discordant melody. 
While, like a ghastly rapid river, 

Through the pale door 
A hideous throng rush out forever 

And laugh, — but smile no more. 



"^ 
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THE CONQUEROR WORM. 

Lo ! 'tis a gala night 

Within the lonesome latter years. 
An angel throng, bewinged, bcdight 

In veils, and drowned in tears. 
Sit in a theatre, to see 

A play of hopes and fears, 
While the orchestra breathes fitfully 

The music of the spheres. 

Mimes, in the form of (lod on high, 

Mutter and mumble low, 
And hither and thither fly, — 

Mere puppets they, who come and go 
At bidding of vast formless things 

That shift the scenery to and fro. 
Flapping from out their Condor wings 

Invisible Woe ! 

That motley drama — oh, be sure 

It shall not be forgot ! 
With its Phantom chased for evermore. 

By a crowd that seize it not. 
Through a circle that ever returneth in 

To the self-same spot, 
And much of Madness, and more of Sin, 

And Horror the soul of the plot. 
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But see, amid the mimic rout 

A crawling shape intrude ! 
A biood-red thin^ that writhes from oi 

The scenic solitude ! 




It writhes ! — it writhes ! — with mortal pangs 

The mimes become its food, 
And the angels sob at vermin fangs 

In human gore imbrued. 
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Out — out are the lights — out all ! 

And, over each quivering form, 
The curtain, a funeral pall. 

Comes down with the rush of a storm, 
And the angels, all pallid and wan, 

Uprising, unveiling, affirm 
That the play is the tragedy, "Man," 

And its hero the Conqueror Worm. 



TO ONE IN PARADISE. 

Thou wast that all to me, love. 
For which my soul did pine, — 

A green isle in the sea, love, 
A fountain and a shrine, 

All wreathed with fairv fruits and flowers, 
And all the flowers were mine. 

Ah, dream too bright to last ! 

Ah, starry Hope ! that didst arise 
But to be overcast ! 

A voice from out the future cries, 
" On ! on ! " But o'er the Past 

(Dim gulf!) my spirit hovering lies 
Mute, motionless, aghast ! 

For, alas ! alas ! with me 

The light of Life is o'er ! 
" No more — no more — no more — " 

(Such language holds the solemn sea 
To the sands upon the shore) 

Shall bloom the thunder-blasted tree. 
Or the stricken eagle soar ! 
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And all mv davs are trances. 
And all my nightly dreams 

Are where thy dark eye glances, 
And where thy footstep gleams,- 

In what ethereal dances. 
Bv what eternal streams. 



TO F S S. O D. 

Thou woiildst be loved } Then let thv heart 

From its present pathway part not ! 
Being everything which now thou art, 

Be nothin'j: which thou art not. 
So with the world thy gentle ways. 

Thy grace, thy more than beauty, 
Shall be an endless theme of praise, 

And love — a simple duty. 



THE CITY IN THE SEA. 

Lo I Death has reared himself a throne 

In a strange city lying alone 

Far down within the dim West, 

Where the good and the bad and the worst and 

the best 
Have gone to their eternal rest. 
There shrines and palaces and towers 
(Time-eaten towers that tremble not !) 
Resemble nothing that is ours. 
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Around, by liftint^ winds forgot. 
Resignedly beneath the sky 
The melancholy waters lie. 

No rays from the holy heaven come down 
On the long night-time of that town ; 
But light from out the lurid sea 
Streams up the turrets silently — 
Gleams up the pinnacles far and free — 
Up domes — up spires — uj) kingly halls — 
Up fanes — up Habylon-like walls — 
Up shadowy long- forgotten bowers 
Of sculptured ivy and stone flowers — 
Up many and many a marvellous shrine 
Whose wreathed friezes intertwine 
The viol, the violet, and the vine. 

Resignedly, beneath the sky 

The melancholy waters lie. 

So blend the turrets and shadows there 

'I'hat all seem pendulous in air ; 

While, from a proud tower in the town. 

Death looks gigantically down. 

There open fanes and gaping graves 
Yawn level with the luminous waves, 
Hut not the riches there that lie 
In each idol's diamond eye, — 
Not the gayly-jewelled dead 
Tempt the waters from their bed ; 
For no ripples curl, alas ! 
Along that wilderness of glass ; 
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No swellings tell that winds may be 
Upon some far-off happier sea ; 
No heavings hint that winds have been 
On seas less hideously serene. 

But lo ! a stir is in the air ! 
The wave — there is a movement there ! 
As if the towers had thrust aside, 
In slightly sinking, the dull tide, — 
As if their tops had feebly given 
A void within the filmy Heaven. 
The waves have now a redder glow, 
The hours are breathing faint and low ; 
And when, amid no earthly moans, 
Down, down that town shall settle hence. 
Hell, rising from a thousand thrones, 
Shall do it reverence. 



SILENCE. 

There are some qualities — some incorporate 
things — 
That have a double life, which thus is made 
A type of that twin entity which springs 

From matter and light, evinced in solid and 
shade. 
There is a twofold Sz7ence — sea and shore — 
Body and soul. One dwells in lonely places. 
Newly with grass o'ergrown ; some solemn 
graces, 
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Some human memories, and tearful lore. 
Render him terrorless : his name's *' No 

More." 
He is the corporate Silence : dread him not ! 

No power hath he of evil in himself ; 
But should some urgent fate (untimely lot !) 

Bring thee to meet his shadow (nameless elf. 
That haunteth the lone reijions where hath trod 
No foot of man), commend thyself to God ! 



THE SLEEPER. 

At midnight, in the month of June, 
I stand beneath the mystic moon 
An opiate va[)or, dewy, dim. 
Exhales from out her golden rim. 
And, softly dripping, drop by drop. 
Upon the quiet mountain-top. 
Steals drowsily and musically 
Into the universal valley. 
The rosemary nods upon the grave ; 
The lily lolls upon the wave ; 
Wrapping the fog about its breast, 
The ruin moulders into rest ; 
Looking like Lethe, see ! the lake 
A conscious slumber seems to take. 
And would not, for the world, awake. 
All Beauty sleeps ! And lo ! where lies 
(Her casement open to the skiesj 
Irene, with her Destinies I 




Oh. lady bright ! can it be rii-ht— 
This window open to the night? — 




The wanton airs, from the iree-top, 
L;iiighing!y through the lattice di-op- 
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The bodiless airs, a wizard rout, 
Flit through thy chamber in and out, 
And wave the curtain canopy 
So fitfully — so fearfully — 
Above the closed and fringed lid 
'Neath which thy slumb'ring soul lies hid. 
That, o'er the floor and down the wall. 
Like ghosts the shadows rise and fall ! 
Oh, lady dear, hast thou no fear ? 
Why and what art thou dreaming here ? 
Sure thou art come o'er far-off seas, 
A wonder to these garden-trees ! 
Strange is thy pallor ! strange thy dress ! 
Strange, above all, thy length of tress. 
And this all solemn silentness ! 

The lady sleeps ! Oh, may her sleep, 
Which is enduring, so be deep ! 
Heaven have her in its sacred keep ! 
This chamber changed for one more holy. 
This bed for one more melancholy, 
I pray to God that she may lie 
Forever with unopened eye. 
While the dim sheeted ghosts go by ! 

My love, she sleeps ! Oh, may her sleep. 

As it is lasting, so be deep ! 

Soft may the worms about her creep ! 

Far in the forest, dim and old. 

For her may some tall vault unfold, — 

Some vault that oft hath flung its black 

And winged panels fluttering back. 



Triumphant, o'er the crested palls, 
Of her grand family funerals, — 
Some sepulchre, remote, alone. 
Against whose portal she hath thrown, 
In childhood many an idle stone, — 
Some tomb from out whose sounding door 
She ne'er shall force an echo more. 
Thrilling to think, poor child of sin ! 
It was the dead who groaned within. 



THE VALLEY OF UNREST. 

Once it smiled a silent dell 

Where the people did not dwell ; 

They had gone unto the wars. 

Trusting to the mild-eyed stars. 

Nightly, from their azure towers, 

To keep watch above the flowers, 

In the midst of which all day 

The red sunlight lazily lay. 

Now each visitor shall confess 

The sad valley's restlessness. 

Nothing there is motionless, — 

Nothing save the airs that brood 

Over the magic solitude. 

Ah, by no wind are stirred those trees 

That palpitate like the chill seas 

Around the misty Hebrides ! 

Ah, by no wind those clouds are driven 

That rustle through the unquiet Heaven 
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I'noasily, from morn till even. 

Over the violets there that lie 

In niyiirid types of the human eye, — 

Over the lilies there that wave 

And weep above a nameless i^rave ! 

They wave :— from out their fraji^rant tops 

Eternal dews come down in drops. 

They weep : — from off their delicate stems 

I^erennial tears descend in gems. 



A DRKAM WITIIIX A DREAM, 

T.\Kr. this kiss upon tlie brow ! 

And, in partini^ from you now, 

Tims much let me avow : 

Vou are not wroni^, who deem 

That my days have been a dream ; 

Vet if Hope has tlown away 

In a ni«>ht, or in a dav. 

In a vision, or in none, 

Is it therefore the V">'>i:^onc? 

All that we see or seem 

Is but a dream within a dream. 

I stand amid the roar 
Of a surf-tormented shore. 
And I hold wiihin my hand 
(J rains of the irolden sand : 
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How few ! yet how they creep 
Through my fingers to the deep, 
While I weep, — while I weep ! 
Oh, God ! can I not grasp 
Them with a tighter clasp ? 
Oh, God ! can I not save 
One from the pitiless wave ? 
Is all that we see or seem 
But a dream within a dream ? 



DREAM-LAND. 

By a route obscure and lonely. 

Haunted by ill angels only, 

Where an Eidolon, named Night, 

On a black throne reigns upright, 

I have reached these lands but new^ly. 

From an ultimate dim Thule, — 

From a wild weird clime that lieth, sublime. 

Out of Space— out of Time. 

Bottomless vales and boundless floods. 
And chasms, and caves, and Titan woods. 
With forms that no man can discover 
For the dews that drip all over ; 
Mountains toppling evermore 
Into seas without a shore ; 
Seas that restlessly aspire, 
Surging, into skies of fire ; 
Lakes that endlessly outspread 
Their lone waters — lone and dead, — 
Their still waters — still and chilly 
With the snows of the lolling lily. 
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By the lakes that thus outspread 
Their lone waters, lone and dread, — 
Their sad waters, sad and chilly 
With the snows of the lolling lily, — 
By the mountains — near the river 
Murmuring lowly, murmuring ever, — 
Uy the gray woods, — by the swamp 
Where the toad and the newt encamp, — 
By the dismal tarns and pools 
Where dwell the Ghouls, — 
By each spot the most unholy, — 
In each nook most melancholy,— 
There the traveller meets aghast 
Sheeted Memories of the Past, — 
Shrouded forms that start and sigh 
As they pass the wanderer by, — 
White-robed forms of friends long given 
In agony, to the Earth, — and Heaven. 

For the heart whose woes are legion 
'Tis a peaceful, soothing region, — 
For the spirit that walks in shadow 
'Tis — oh, 'tis an Eldorado ! 
But the traveller, travelling through it, 
May not — dare not — openly view it ; 
Never its mysteries are exposed 
To the weak human eye unclosed ; 
So wills its King, who hath forbid 
The uplifting of the fringed lid ; 
And thus the sad Soul that here passes 
Beholds it but through darkened glasses. 
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By a route obscure, and lonely, 
Haunted by ill angels only. 
Where an Eidolon, named Nioht, 
On a black throne reigns upright, 
I have wandered home but newly 
From this ultimate dim Thule. 



TO ZANTE. 

Fair isle, that from the fairest of all flowers, 

Thy gentlest of alLgentle names dost take ! 
How many memories of what radiant hours 

At sight of thee and thine at once awake ! 
How many scenes of what departed bliss ! 

How many thoughts of what entombed hopes ! 
How many visions of a maiden that is 

No more — no more upon thy verdant slopes ! 
No more / Alas, that magical sad sound 

Transforming all I Thy charms shall please 
no more, — 
Thy memory no more ! Accursed ground 

Henceforth I hold thy flower-enamelled shore, 
Oh, hyacinthine isle ! Oh, purple Zante ! 
" Isola d'oro I Fior di Levante ! " 
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EULALIE. 

I uwKi/r alone 
In a world of moan, 
% And my soul was a siai^nant tide, 
i'ill the fair and gentle Kulalie became my 

blushing bride, — 
Till the yellow-haired young Eulalie became my 
smiling bride. 

Ah, less — less bright 
The stars of the night 
Than the eyes of the radiant girl ; 
And never a flake 
That the vapor can make 
With the moon-tints of purple and pearl. 
Can vie with the modest Eulalie's most unre- 
garded curl, — 
Can compare with the bright-eyed Eulalie's 
most humble and careless curl. 

Now Doubt — now Pain 
Come never again. 
For her soul gives me sigh for sigh. 
And all day long- 
Shines bright and strong, 
Astarte wilhin the sky, 
While ever to her dear Eulalie upturns her 

matron eye, — 
While ever to her young Eulalie upturns her 
violet eye. 
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ELDORADO. 

Gayly bedight, 

A gallant knight, 
In sunshine and in shadow. 

Had journeyed long. 

Singing a song. 
In search of Eldorado. 

But he grew old, — 
This knight so bold, — 

And o'er his heart a shadow 
Fell as he found 
No spot of ground 

That looked like Eldorado. 

And, as his strength 
Failed him at length. 
He met a pilgrim Shadow. 
" Shadow," said he, 
" Where can it be — 
This land of Eldorado.^" 

" Over the Mountains 
Of the iMoon, 

Down the Valley of the Shadow, 
Ride, boldly ride," 
The Shade replied, — 

" If you seek for Eldorado ! " 
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ISRAFEL.i 

In Heaven a spirit doth dwell, 
" Whose heartstrings are a lute." 
None sing so wildly well 
As the angel Israfel, 
And the giddy stars (so legends tell) 
Ceasing their hymns, attend the spell 
Of his voice, all mute. 

Tottering above. 

In her highest noon. 

The enamored moon 
Blushes with love, — 

While, to listen, the red levin 

(With the rapid Pleiads, even, 

Which were seven,) 

Pauses in Heaven. 

And they say (the starry choir 

And the other- listening things) 
That Israfeli's fire 
Is owing to that lyre 

By which he sits and sings, — 
The trembling living wire 
Of those unusual strings. 

* And the angel Israfel, whose heartstrings are a lute, 
and who has the sweetest voice of all God's creatures. — 
Koran. 
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Rut the skies that anqjel trcKi. 

Where deep thoughts are a duty — 
Where Ij»ve's a grown-up God. — 

Where the Houri glances are 
Imbued with all the beauty 

Which we worship in a star. 

Therefore, thou art not wrong, 

Israfcli. who despisest 
An unitnpassioned soncj : 
To thee the laurels beloncr, 

lirst bard, because the wisest ! 
Mcrrilv live, and lon*^ ! 

The Ci^stasies above 

With thy burnino- measures suit 

Tiiy v^ricf. thy j«»y. thy hate, thy love 
With the fervor of thy hite : 
Well may the stars be mute I 

Yes. Heaven is thine; but this 
Is a world of sweets and sours . 
Our flowers are merely — flowers. 

And the shadow of thy perfect bliss 
Is the sunshine of ours. 

If I could dwell 
Where Israfel 

Hath dwelt, and he where I, 
lie might not sing so wildly well 

A mortal melody, — 
While a bolder note than this might swell 

From my lyre within the sky. 
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FOR ANNIE. 

Thank Heaven I the crisis — 

The danger — is past, 
And the Hngering iUness 

Is over at hist, — 
And the fever called " Living " 

Is conquered at last. 

Sadly, I know, 

I am shorn of my strength. 
And no muscle I move 

As I lie at full length ; 
lUit no matter ! — I feel 

I am better at length. 

And I rest so composedly 

Now, in my bed, 
That any beholder 

Might fancy me dead, — 
Mii^ht start at beholding me. 

Thinking me dead. 

The moaning and groaning — 
The sighing and sobbing — 

Are quieted now, 

With that horrible throbbing 

At heart : — ah, that horrible, 
Horrible throbbing ! 



• » 
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The sickness— the nausea — 

The pitiless pain — 
Have ceased, with the fever 

That niacklened my brain. — 
With the fever called *' Living 

That burned in my brain. 

And oh ! of all tortures, 

7Vi(i/ torture the worst 
Has abated — the terrible 

Torture of thirst 
For the napthaline river 

Of Passion accurst : — 
1 have drank of a water 

That quenches all thirst : — 

Of a water that flows, 
W'ilh a lullabv sound. 

From a spring but a very few 
Feet under ground, — 

From a cavern not very far 
Down under ground. 

And ah ! let it never 

Be foolishlv said 
That my room it is gloomy, 

And narrow my bed ; 
For man never slept 

In a different bed, — 
And, to s/ir/>, you must slumber 

In just such a bed. 
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My tantalized spirit 
Here blandly reposes, 

Fori^etting, or never 
Regretting its roses, — 

Its old a<»itations 

Of nivrtles and roses. 



For now, while so quietly 

Lying, it fancies 
A holier odor 

About it, of pansies, — 
A rosemary odor 

Conini'ngled with pansies,- 
With rue and the beautiful 

Puritan pansies. 



And so it lies happily. 

Bathing in many 
A dream of the truth 

And the beauty of Annie, — 
Drowned in a bath 

Of the tresses of Annie. 



She tenderly kissed me, 

She fondly caressed. 
And then I fell gently 

To sleep on her breast, — 
Deeply to sleep 

From the heaven of her breast. 



-?» 
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TO F- 



r>Kr,ovED, amid the earnest woes 
That crowd around my earthly path:- 

( Drear path, alas ! where grows 

Not even one lonely rose), — 
My soul at least a solace hath 

In dreams of thee, and therein knows 

An Eden of bland repose. 

And thus my memory is to me 
Like some enchanted far-off isle 

In some tumultuous sea, — 

Some ocean throbbing far and free 
With storms, — but where meanwhile 

Screnest skies continually 

Just o'er that one bright island smile. 



DRIDAL BALLAD. 

The ring is on my hand, 

And the wreath is on my brow ; 

Satins and jewels grand 

Are all at my command, 
And I am happy now. 

And my lord he loves me well ; 

But, when first he breathed his vow, 

I felt my bosom swell, — 



Sti&al SaUaH. 

For the words rang as a knell, 
And the voice seemed his who fell 




In the battle down the ilell, 
And who is happy now. 



^0 . 7» 

But he spoke to reassure me, 
And he kissed my pallid brow, 

While a reverie came o'er me. 

And to the churchyard bore me. 

And I sighed to him before me. 

Thinking him dead U'Elormie, 
" Oh, I am happy now ! " 

And thus the words were spoken, 

And this the plighted vow, 
And, though my faith be broken, 
And, though my heart be broken. 
Behold the golden token. 

That proves me happy now ! 

Would to God I could awaken ! 

For I dream I know not how ; 
And my soul is sorely shaken 
Lest an evil step be taken, — 
Lest the dead who is forsaken 

May not be happy now. 



TO 



I HEED not that my earthly lot 

Hath — little of Earth in it, — 
That vears of love have been for-'oi 

In the hatred of a minute : 
I mourn not that the desolate 

Are happier, sweet, than 1 ; 
But that j'6>// sorrow for my fate 

Who am but a passer-by. 



") 
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SCENES FROM "POLITIAN." 

AN UNPUBLISHKD DRAMA. 

I. 

ROME. — A Hall in a Palace. Alessandra and Cas- 

tigliune. 

Alessandra. Thou art sad, Castigiione. 

Castiglione. Sad!— not I. 
Oh, I'm the happiest, happiest man in Rome! 
A few days more, thou knowest, my Alessandra, 
Will make thee mine. Oh, I am very happy! 

Aless. Methinks thou hast a singular way of 
showing 
Thy happiness. What ails thee, cousin of mine } 
Why didst thou sigh so deeply } 

Cas. Did I sigh ? 
I was not conscious of it. It is a fashion, 
A silly — a most silly fashion I have 
When I am z^c'ry happy. Did I sigh ? (S/x/i//ig.) 

Aiess. Thou didst. Thou art not well. Thou 
hast indulired 
Too much of late, and 1 am vexed to see it. 
Late hours and wine, Castiglione, — these 
Will ruin thee ! Thou art already altered, - 
Thy looks are haggard : nothing so wears away 
The constitution as late hours and wine. 

Cas. {musing). Nothing, fair cousin, noth- 
ing, — not even deep sorrow, — 
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Wears it away like evil hours and wine. 
I will amend. 

A/css. Do it ! 1 would have thee drop 
Thy riotous company, too. Fellows low born 
111 suit the like with old Di Broglio's heir 
And Alessandra's husband. 

Cas. I will drop them. 

Aless. Thou wilt, — thou must. Attend thou 
also more 
To thy dress and equipage. They are over 

plain 
For thy lofty rank and fashion : much depends 
Upon appearances. 

Cas. I'll see to it. 

A/t'ss. Then see to it ! Pay more attention, 
sir, 

To a becoming carriage. Much thou wantest 

In dignity. 

Cas. Much, much : oh, much I want 
In proper dignity. 

Aless. {haughtily). Thou mockest me, sir! 

Cas. (abstractedly). Sweet, gentle Lalage ! 

Aless. Heard I aright ? 
I speak to him, — he speaks of Lalage ! 
Sir Count ! {places her hand on his shoithUr) 

what art thou dreaming.^ 
He's not well ! What ails thee, sir } 

Cas. {starting). Cousin ! fair cousin ! — 
madam ! 
I crave thy pardon. Indeed, I am not well ! 
Your hand from off my shoulder, if you please- 
This air is most oppressive ! Madam, the Duke ! 
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{Enter Di Broglio.) 

Di Broglio. My son, I've news for thee! 
Hey ! what's the matter ? {observing Alessan- 

(ira.) 
V the pouts ? Kiss her, Castiglione ! Kiss her. 
You dog ! and make it up, 1 say, this minute ! 
I've news for you both. Politian is expected 
Hourly in Rome, — Politian, Earl of Leicester ! 
We'll have him at the wedding. 'Tis his first 

visit 
To the imperial city. 

Aiess. What ! Politian 
Of Britain, Earl of Leicester.'^ 

Vi Brog. The same, my love. 
We'll have him at the wedding. A man quite 

young 
In years, but gray in fame. I have not seen him, 
But Rumor speaks of him as of a prodigy, — 
Pre-eminent in arts and arms, and wealth. 
And high descent. We'll have him at the wed- 
ding. 

A/ess. I have heard much of this Politian, 
(jay. volatile, and giddy, — is he not? 
And little given to thinking. 

I)/ Brog, Far from it, love. 
No branch, they say, of all philosophy 
So deep, abstruse, he has not mastered it. 
Learned as few are learned. 

Aiess. 'Tis very strange ! 
I have known men have seen Politian, 
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And sought his company. They speak of him 
As of one who entered madly into life. 
Drinking the cup of pleasure to the dregs. 

Cas. Ridiculous! Now /have seen Politian, 
And know him well. Nor learned nor mirthful 

he : 
He is a dreamer, and a man shut out 
From common passions. 

JJi Brog. Children, we disagree. 
Let us go forth and taste the fragrant air 
Of the garden. Did I dream or did I hear 
Politian was a melancholy man } {Exeunt.) 

II. 
ROME. — A Lady's apartment, with a window open 
and looking into a i^arden. I^alage, in deep 
mourning, reading at a table on which lie some 
books and a hand mirror. In t'nc background 
Jacinta (a servant maid) leans carelessly upon a 
chair. 

Lalagc. Jacinta I is it thou ? 
Jacinta {pertly). Yes, nia'aiii ; I'm here. 
Lai. I did not know, Jacinta, you were in 
waiting. 
Sit down,— let not my presence trouble you : 
Sit down, — for I am humble, most humble. 
Jac. {aside). 'Tis time. 
{Jacinta seats her'selj in a sidelong man- 
ner tip on the chair, resting her elbo^vs upon 
the back, and regarding her mistress with 
a co7iteniptuotiS look, Lalage continues to 
read, ) 
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Lai. *' It in another climate, so he said, 
Bore a bright golden tlower, but not i' this soil ! " 
{Pauses, — turjis over some leaves and 

resumes?^ 
" No lingering winters there, nor snow, nor 

shower ; 
But Ocean, ever to refresh mankind, 
Breathes the shrill spirit of the western wind." 
Oh, beautiful I — most beautiful ! — how like 
To what my fevered soul doth dream of Heaven ! 
Oh, happy land I {pauses.) She died! — the 

maiden died I 
Oh, still more happy maiden, who cou'.dst die I 
Jacinta I 

{Jacinta 7'ctitrus 7io atisiocr, and Lalage 
prese/ifly resnnws.) 
Again I — a similar tale 

Told of a beauteous dame beyond the sea I 
Thus speaketh one Ferdinand, in the w(;rds of 

the play : 
" She died full young; " One Bossola answers 

him — 
" I think not so : her infelicity 
Seemed to have years Loo many." Ah, luckless 

lady ! 
Jacinta ! ( S//71 no ansiuer. ) 

Here's a far sterner story : 
But like — oh, very like in its despair — 
To that Egyptian c^ueen, winning so easily 
A thousand hearts, — losing at length her own. 
She died. Thus endeth the history : and her 

maids 
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Lean over her and weep. — Two gentle maids, 
With gentle names — Eiros and Charmioii ! 

Rainbow and dove ! Jacinta! 

/ac. {pettishly). Madam, what is it ? 
Lai. Wilt thou, my good Jacinta, be so kind 
As go down in the library and bring me 
The Holy Evangelists ? 
Jac. Pshaw ! {Exit.) 
Lai. If there be balm 
For the wounded spirit in Gilead, it is there ! 
Dew in the night-time of my bitter trouble [that 
Will there be found — " dew sweeter far than 
Which hangs like chains of pearl on Hermon 
hill." 
{Re-enter Jacinta^ and t/ircnus a volume on 
the table.) 
Jac. There, ma'am, 's the book ! {Aside.) 

Indeed she is very troublesome. 
Lai. {astonished). What didst thou say, 
Jacinta ? 
Have I done aught 

To grieve thee or to vex thee } I am sorry ; 
P^or thou hast served me long, and ever been 
Trustworthy and respectful. {Resumes her 
7'eading?) 
Jac. {aside). 1 can't believe 
She has any more jewels ! No, no ! She gave 
me all. {Aside.) 
Lai. What didst thou say, Jacinta.^ Now I 
bethink me 
Thou hast not spoken lately of thy wedding. 
How fares good Ugo } — and when is it to be ? 
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Can I do aught ? Is there no further aid 
Thou needest, Jacinta ? 

Jac, {aside). Is there xio further aid ! 
That's meant for me. {Aside),— Mm sure, 

madam, you need not 
Be always throwing those jewels in my teeth. 
Lai. Jewels, Jacinta ! Now, indeed, Jacinta, 
I thought not of the jewels. 

Jac. Oh, perhaps not ! 
But then I might have sworn it. After all. 
There's Ugo says the ring is only paste. 
For he's sure the Count Casticrlione never 
Would have given a real diamond to such as 

you : 
And at the best I'm certain, madam, you cannot 
Have use for jewels lunv. But I might have 

sworn it. {ExiL) 

{Lalai^e bursts into tears, an i leans Iier 
head upon the talde. After a short 
pause raises it.) 
Lai. Poor Lalage ! And is it come to tliis ! 
Thy servant-maid! But courage! — 'tis but a 

viper 
Whom thou hast cherished to sting thee to the 
soul! 

( Takinj^ up the mirror^ 
Ha ! here at least's a friend ! — too much a 

friend 
In earlier days ! — a friend will not deceive me. 
Fair mirror and true, now tell me (for thou 

canst) 
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A tale — a pretty tale — and heed thnu not 
Though it be dte with woe. It answer 
It speaks of sunken eyes, and wasted ( 
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And Beauty long deceased ; — remembers me 
Of Joy departed ; — Hope, the Seraph Hope, 
Inurned and intombed ! Now, in a tone 
Low. sad, and solemn, but most audible. 
Whispers of early grave untimely yawning 
For ruined maid. Fair mirror and true ! thou 

liest not ! 
Thou hast no end to gain, — no heart to break ! 
Castiglione lied, who said he loved ! — 
Thou true, — he false ! — false ! — false ! 

( While she speaks, a monk enters her 

aparimenty and approaches unobserved. ) 
Monk. Refuge thou hast, 
Sweet daughter, in Heaven. Think of eternal 

things ! 
Give up thy soul to penitence, and pray ! 

Lai. {arisi7ig hurr/edly). I cannot pray ! — 

My soul is at war with God ! 
The frightful sounds of merriment below 
Disturb my senses — Go I — I cannot pray — 
The sweet airs from the garden worry nie ! 
Thy presence grieves me — Go ! — thy priestly 

raiment 
Fills me with dread ! Thy ebony crucifix 
With horror and awe ! 

Monk. Think of thy precious soul ! 

Lai. Think of my early days ! — Think of 

my father 
And mother in Heaven ! Think of our quiet 

home. 
And the rivulet that ran before the door ! 
Think of my little sisters ! — think of them ! 
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And think of me I Think of my trusting love 
And confidence ! — his vows — my ruin — think — 

think 
Of my unspeakable misery I — bct;one ! 
Yet stay! yet stay ! — what was't thou saidu of 

prayer 
And penitence ? Didst thou not speak of faith, 
And vows before the throne ? 

Monk. I did. 

Lai. 'Tis well. 
There is a vow were fitting should be made, — 
A sacred vow, imperative and urgent, — 
A solemn vow ! 

Monk. Daughter, this zeal is well ! 

Lai. Father, this zeal is anything but well ! 
Hast thou a crucifix fit for this thing ? 
A crucifix whereon to register 
This sacred vow ? {He hands her his o^tm.) 

Not that ! Oh, no!— no ! — no ! {Shuddering :) 
Not that ! Not that ! I tell thee, holy man. 
Thy raiment and thy ebony cross affright me ! 
Stand back ! I have a crucifix myself ! 
/ have a crucifix ! Methinks 'twere fitting 
The deed— the vow — the symbol of the deed — 
And the deed's register — should tally, father ! 
{Draws a cross-handled dagger ^ and 
raises it on hi<j:;h,\ 
Heboid the cross wherewith a vow like mine 
Is written in Heaven ! 

Monk. Thy words are madness, daughter. 
And speak a purpose unholy. Thy lips are 
livid, — 
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Thine eyes are wild ! Tempt not the wrath 

divine I 
Pause ere loo late ! Oh, be not — be not rash ! 
Swear not the oath. — oh, swear it not ! 
I All. "lis sworn I 

III. 

An apartment in a Palace. Politian and Ilaldazzar. 

luildazzar. Arouse thee now, Politian ! 
Thou must not — nay indeed, indeed, thou shalt 

not 
(iivo wav unto these humors. I>e thvself ! 
Shake off the idle fancies that beset thee. 
And live, for now thou diest I 

Politiau. Xot so. Baldazzar I 
Surrlv I live. 

Ha!, politian. it doth grieve me 
To see thee thus. 

I\>!. P)al(la/.zar. it doth Qrieve me 
To i;ive tiue cause for .t^rief, my honored friend. 
Commaiid me. sir I What wouldst thou have 

me do } 
At thy behest I will shake off that nature 
\Vhi( h from my forefathers I did inherit, — 
\Vhi(^h \\i:h my mother's milk I did imbibe, — 
And be no more Politian, but some other. 
Command me, sir ! 

lull. To the held, then !— to the field ! 
To the senate or the held. 

Pol. Alas ! alas ! 
There is an imp would follow me even there ! 
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There is an imp hath followed me even there ! 
There is what voice was that ? 

Bill. I heard it not. 
1 heard not any voice except thine own, 
And the echo of thine own. 

Pol. Then I but dreamed. 

Bill. Give not thy soul to dreams : the 
camp — the court — 
Befit thee. Fame awaits thee ! Glory calls ! 
And her the trumpet-tongued thou wilt not 

hear, 
In hearkening to imaginary sounds 
And phantom voices. 

Pol. It /j a phantom voice ! 
Didst thou not hear it then ? 

Bill. I heard it not. 

Pol. Thou heardst it not ! Baldazzar, speak 
no more 
To me, Politian, of thy camps and courts. 
Oh. I am sick, sick, sick, even unto death. 
Of the hollow and high-sounding vanities 
Of the populous Earth I Bear with me yet 

awhile I 
We have been boys together, — school-fellows, — 
And now are friends, — yet shall not be so long : 
Vi)V in the eternal city thou shalt do me 
A kind and gentle oftice, and a Power — 
A Power august, benignant, and supreme — 
Shall then absolve thee of all further duties 
Unto thy friend. 

Bal. Thou speakest a fearful ridd-le 
I ivill not understand. 
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Po/. Yet now as Fate 
Approaches, and the Hours are breathing low. 
The sands of Time are changed to golden 

grains. 
And dazzle me, Baldazzar. Alas ! alas 
I cannot die, having within my heart 
So keen a relish for the beautiful 
As hath been kindled within it. Methinks the air 
Is balmier now than it was wont to be. 
Rich melodies are floating in the winds ; 
A rarer loveliness bedecks the earth ; 
And with a holier lustre the quiet moon 
Sitteth in heaven. Hist ! hist ! thou canst not 

say 
Thou hearest not now, Baldazzar ! 

Bal. Indeed, I hear not. 

Pol. Not hear it } Listen, now ! — listen ! — 
the faintest sound. 
And vet the sweetest that ear ever heard ! 
A lady's voice ! — and sorrow in the tone ! 
Baldazzar, it oppresses me like a spell ! 
Again ! — again ! — how solemnly it falls 
Into my heart of hearts ! That eloquent voice 
Surely I never heard : yet it were well 
Had I but heard it, with its thrilling tones, 
In earlier days? 

Bal. I myself hear it now. 
Be still ! The voice, if I mistake not greatly, 
Proceeds from yonder lattice, — which you may 

see 
Very plainly through the window. It belongs. 
Does it not, unto this palace of the Duke ? 
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The singer is undoubtedly beneath 
Thereof of. his Excellency; and perhaps 
Is even that Alessandra of whom he spake 
As the betrothed of Castigiione, 
His son and heir. 

Pol. Be still ! It comes again ! 

Voice •* And is thy heart so strong 
{very faintly). As for to leave me thus, 

Who hath loved thee so long. 
In wealth and woe among ? 
And is thy heart so strong 
As for to leave me thus ? 

Say nay I — say nay ! " 
Bill. The song is English, and I oft have 
heard it 
In merry England, — never so plaintively : 
Hist ! hist I— it comes again I 
Voice " Is it so strong 
{more loudly). As for to leave me thus, 

Who hath loved thee so long, 
In wealiii and woe among? 
And is thy heart so strong 
As for to leave me thus? 

vSay nay ! — say nay ! " 
BaL 'Tis hushed, and all is still ! 
Pol. All is not still. 
Bill. Let us go down. 
Pol. Go down, Baldazzar, go ! 
Bal, The hour is growing late. The Duke 
awaits us : 
Thy presence is expected in the hall 
Below. What ails thee, Earl Politian ? 
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Voice '• Who hath loved thee so long, 

{distinctly). In wealth and woe among 

And is thy heart so strong ? 

Say nay ! — say nay ! " 

Bill. Let us descend ! — 'tis time I Politian, 
give 

These fancies to the wind. Remember, pray, 

Your bearin;^ lately savored much of rudeness 

Unto the Duke. Arouse thee ! and remember! 

Pol. Remember? I do. Lead on! I do 
remember. {Going.) 

Let us descend. Believe me, I would give — 
Freely would give — the broad lands of my 

earldom 
To look upon the face hidden by yon lattice. 
" To gaze upon that veiled face, and hear 
Once mure that silent tongue." 

Bui. Let me beg you, sir, 
Descend with mc : the Duke may be offended. 
Let us go down, I pray you. 

Voice [loudly). Say 7iay ! —say nay I 

Pol. {aside). 'Tis strange ! — 'tis very 
strange ! Alethought the voice 
Chimed in with my desires, and bade me stay. 

{Approaching the ivindow.) 
Sweet voice ! I heed thee, and will surely stay. 
Now be this Fancy, by Heaven, or be it Fate, 
Stiil will I not dv-scend. Baldazzar, make 
Apology unto the Duke for me : 
I go not down to-nij^ht. 

Bal. Your lordship's pleasure 
Shall be attended to. Good-night, Politian. 

Pol. Good-night, my friend, good-night. 
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IV. 

The gardens of a Palace — Moonlight. Lalage 
and I'oliiian. 

Lalage. And dost thou speak of love 
To mi\ Politian ? Dost thou speak of love 
To Lalage ? Ah, woe ! — ah, woe is me ! 
This mockery is most cruel ! — most cruel, 
indeed ! 
Politian. Weep not ! Oh, sob not thus ! 
Thy bitter tears 
Will madden me. Oh, mourn not, Lalage ! 
He comforted ! I know — I know it all, — 
.And still I speak of love. Look at me, bright- 
est, 
And beautiful Lalage ! Turn here thine eyes ! 
Thou askcst me if I could speak of love, 
Knowing what I know, and seeing what I have 

seen. 
Thou askest me that ; and thus I answer 

thee, — 
Thus on my bended knee I answer thee. 

{^Kneeling J) 
Sweet Lalage, / Im'e thee — l(rve thee — love thee; 
Through good and ill — through weal and woe 

— I Icn^e thee. 
Not mother, with her first-born on her knee. 
Thrills with intenser love than I for thee. 
Not on God's altar, in any time or clime, 
Burned there a holier fire than burneth now 
Within my spirit for thee. And do I love .^ 

{Arising,) 
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E\'en for thy woes I love thee ! — even for thy 



woes ! — 



Thv beauty and thv woes. 

^ ^ ^ 

Lai. Alas, proud Earl, 
And dost forget thyself, remembering me ! 
How, in thy father's halls, among the maidens 
Pure and reproachless of thy princely line. 
Could the dishonored Lalage abide ? 
Thy wife, and with a tainted memory? 
My seared and blighted name, how would it 

tally 
With the ancestral honors of thy house. 
And with thy glory ? 

Pol. Speak not to me of glory ! 
I hate — 1 loathe the name ! I do abhor 
The unsatisf actor)' and ideal thing. 
Art thou not Lalage and I Politian ? 
Do I not love ? Art thou not beautiful .^ 
What need we more ? Ha ! glory ! Now 

speak not of it ! 
By all I hold most sacred and most solemn, — 
By all my wishes now, — my fears hereafter, — 
By all I scorn on earth and hope in heaven, — 
There is no deed I would more glory in 
Than in thy cause to scoff at this same glory. 
And trample it under foot. What matters it — 
W^hat matters it, my fairest and my best. 
That we go down unhonored and forgotten 
Into the dust, — so we descend together ? 
Descend together, and then — and then, per- 
chance, — 

LaL Why dost thou pause, Politian ? 
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Pol. And then, perchance, 
Arise together, Lalage, and roam 
The starry and quiet dwellings of the blest, 

And still 

Lai. Why dost thou pause, Politian ? 
Pol. And still together — together. 
Lai. Now, Earl of Leicester, 
Thou lovest me ! And in my heart of hearts 
I feel thou lovest me truly. 

Pol. Oh, Lalage ! {Throwing himself upon 

his /cnee.) And lovest thou me? 
Lai. Ilistlhush! Within the gloom 
Of yonder trees methought a figure passed, — 
A spectral figure, solemn, and slow, and noise- 
less, — 
Like the grim shadow Conscience, solemn and 
noiseless. ( Walks across and returns. ^ 
I was mistaken : 'twas but a giant bough 
Stirred by the autumn wind. Politian ! 

Pol. My Lalage — my love ! why art thou 
moved } 
Why dost thou turn so pale } Not Conscience 

self, 
Far less a shadow, which thou likenest to it, 
Should shake the firm spirit thus. But the 

night wind 
Is chilly, — and these melancholy boughs 
Throw over all things a gloom. 

Lai. Politian ! 
Thou speakest to me of love. Knowest thou 
the land 
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Of Heaven iintramelled flow, — which air to 

breathe 
Is Happiness now, and will be Freedom here- 
after, 
In days that are to come ? 

PoL Oh, wilt thou — wilt thou 
Fly to that Paradise ? My Lalage, wilt thou 
Fly thither with nie ? There Care shall be 

forgotten, 
And Sorrow shall be no more, and Eros be all. 
And life shall then be mine ; for I will live 
For thee, and in thine eyes ; and thou shalt be 
No more a mourner, but the radiant Joys 
Shall wait upon thee, and the angel Hope 
Attend thee ever ; and I will kneel to thee 
And worship thee, and call thee my beloved, — 
My own, my beautiful, my love, my wife. 
My all ! Oh, wilt thou — wilt thou, Lalage, 
Flv thither with me ? 

Lai. A deed is to be done : 
Castiglione lives ! 

Pol. And he shall die f {Exit.) 
Lai. {after a pause). And — he — shall — 
die!— 
Alas ! Castiglione die ! Who spoke the words ? 
Where am I ? What was it he said ? Politian ! 
Thou art not gone ! — thou art not gone, Poli- 
tian. 
\ feel thou art not gone, — yet dare not look. 
Lest I behold thee not ! Thou couldst not go 
With those words upon thy lips ! Oh, speak to 
me, 
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And let me hear thy voice ! — one word — one 

word 
To say thou art not gone ! — one little sentence 
To say how thou dost scorn — how thou dost 

hate 
My womanly weakness ! Ha ! ha ! thou art 

not gone ! 
Oh, speak to me ! I knew thou wouldst not 

go! 
I knew thou wouldst not, couldst not, durst 

not go ! 
Villain, thou art not gone ! Thou mockest 

me ! 
And thus I clutch thee — thus ! He is gone ! 

— he is gone ! — 
Gone, — j^one ! Where am I ? 'Tis well ! —'tis 

very well ! 
So that the blade be keen — the blow be sure ! 
'Tis well ! — 'tis very well ! Alas ! alas ! 

V. 

The suburbs. Politian alone. 

Politian. This weakness grows upon me. 
I am faint. 
And much I fear me ill. It will not do 
To die ere I have lived ! Stay — stay thy hand, 
Oh, Azrael, yet awhile ! Prince of the Powers 
Of Darkness and the Tomb, oh pity me ! 
Oh, pity me ! Let me not perish now 
In the budding of my Paradisal Hope ! 
Give me to live yet — yet a little while. 
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Tis I who pray for life !— I who so late 
Demanded but to die ! What sayeth the 

Count ? 

( Enter Baldazzar.) 
Baldazzar, That knowing no cause of 

quarrel or feud 
Between the Earl Politian and himself, 
He doth decline your cartel. 

Pol, What didst thou say ? 
What answer was it you brought me, good Bal- 
dazzar ? 
With what excessive fragrance the zephyr 

comes 
Laden from yonder bowers ! A fairer day, 
Or one more worthy Italy, methinks 
No mortal eyes have seen ! What said the 

Count ? 
Bal. That he, Castiglione, not being aware 
Of any feud existing, or any cause 
Of quarrel between your lordship and himself. 
Cannot accept the challenge. 

Pol. It is most true : 
All this is very true. When saw you, sir, — 
When saw you now, Baldazzar, in the frigid 
Ungenial Britain, which we left so lately, 
A heaven so calm as this ? — so utterly free 
From the evil taint of clouds ? And he did 

say? 
Bal, No more, my lord, than I have told 

you, sir. 
The Count Castiglione will not fight. 
Having no cause for quarrel. 



9S 
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/*!»/. Now this is true : 
All very ii IU-. Thou art my friend. Baldazzar, 
Ami 1 liavf not fofi'ottcn it. Thoul't do me 
A piece of service. Wilt thou go back and 

say 
Unto this man, that I, the Earl of Leicester 
Hold him a villain ? 'I'hiis much, I prylhee, 

say 
I'nto ihc Count. It is exceeding just 
He should have cause for quarrel. 

/>W. Mv lordl-Mv friend!— 

/V//. {iis/ift). "lis he I He comes himself ! 

(Alituti.) '1 hou rcasonest well. 
1 know what thou wouldst sav, — not send the 



iiit'ssaj^c. 



Well. 1 will think of it ; 1 will not send it ! 
Now. pritlicc. k-ave me. Hither doth come a 

person 
Witli Whom affairs of a most private nature 
I would .'idjusl. 

lull. 1 v;<). To-morrow wc meet. 
Do wc not. ai the Vatican ? 

P,)/. At the X'atican. {Exz't Bai.) 

{ Enirr Castij^liove ) 
C(is//i://,fnr. The Karl of Leicester here? 
I\)/. I am the Karl of Leicester, and thou 
sci-sl. 
Dost thou not. thai I am here 

dn. My lord, some stranjs^e — 
Some sinv;ular mistake -misunderstanding — 
Hath witiiout doubt, arisen. Thou hast been 
urv;cd 
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Thereby, in heat of anger, to address 

Some words most unaccountable, in writing. 

To me, Castiglione, — the bearer being 

Baldazzar, Duke of Surrey. I am aware 

Of nothing which might warrant thee in this 

thing. 
Having given thee no offence. Ha ! am I 

right ? 
'Twas a mistake, undoubtedly. We all 
Do err at times. 
J^o/. Draw, villain, and prate no more ! 
Cas. Ha ! draw ! and villain ! 
Have at thee, then, at once, proud Earl ! 

(Draws.) 
Pol. {drawing). Thus to the expiatory 
tomb, 
Untimely sepulchre, I do devote thee, 
In the name of Lalage ! 

Cas. {letting fall his sword, and recoiling to 
the extremity of the stage.) 
Of Lalage ! 

Hold off — thy sacred hand ! Avaunt, I say ! 
Avaunt ! I will not fight thee ! Indeed, I dare 
not. 
Pol. Thou wilt not fight with me, didst say. 
Sir Count ? 
Shall I be baffled thus ? Now, this is well ! 
Didst say thou darest not ? Ha ! 

Cas, I dare not ! — dare not ! 
Hold off thy hand ! With that beloved name 
So fresh upon thy lips I will not fight thee ! 
I cannot !— dare not ! 
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Pol. Now. by my halidom. 
1 do believe thee ! Coward, I do believe thee ! 




Cas. Ha!— coward! This may not be ! 
{Clutches his sword, and staggers toward 
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Poiitian, but his purpose ts changed be- 
fore reaching hint^ and he fails upon 
his knee at t lie feet of t/ie Earl.) 
Alas ! alas ! my lord, 
It is — it is — most true ! 
In such a cause 
I am the veriest coward. Oh, pity me ! 

J\)i. {greatly softened). Alas ! I do ! In- 
deed, I pity thee ! 

Cas. And Lalage 

Pot. Scoundrel ! Arise ^ and die / 
Cas. It needeth not be — thus — thus — oh, let 
nie die 
Thus on my bended knee. It were most fit- 

tincr 
That in this deep humiliation 1 perish. 
For in the flight 1 will not raise a hand 
Ai^ainst thee, Earl of Leicester. Strike thou 
h ( ) I n (^ ! ( Baring his bosom . ) 

Here is no let or hinderance to thy weapon ! 
Strike home ! I 7uill not fight thee ! 

Pol. Now s' Death and Hell ! 
Am I not— am I not sorely — grievously 

tempted 
To take thee at thy word ? But mark me, sir : 
Think not to fly me thus ! Do thou prepare 
For public insult in the streets — before 
The eyes of the citizens. I'll follow thee, — 
Like an avenging spirit I'll follow thee 
Even unto death. Before those whom thou 
lovest — 
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Before all Rome 111 taunt thee, villain I— I'll 

taunt thee, 
Dost hear ? with cowardice ! Thou wilt not 

fight me ? 
Thou liest ! 'Y\\ow sha It ! {Exit.) 

Cas. Now, this indeed is just . 
Most ri;^hteous, and most just, avenging 

Heaven. 
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SONNET.— TO SCIENCE. 

Sciknck! True daiijjhter of Old Time thou 
art ! 

Who akcrcst all thinj^^s with thy peering eyes. 
Why prcycsL thou thus upon the poet's heart, 

\'uluire, whose wings are dull realities ? 
How should he love thee ? or how deem thee 
wise, 

Who wouldst not leave him in his wandering 
To seek for treasure in the jeweled skies, 

Albeit he soared with an undaunted wing .^ 
I last thou not dragged Diana from her car .^ 

And driven the Hamadryad from the wood 
To seek a shelter in some happier star ? 

Hast thou not torn the Naiad from her flood. 
The Elfin from the green grass, and from me 
The summer dream beneath the tamarind tree ? 



1 Private reasons-some of which have reference to the 
sin of plagiarism, and others to the date of Tennyson's 
first poems— have induced me, after some hesitation, to re- 
publish these, the crude compositions of my earliest boy- 
hood. They are printed ^erhatini^ without alteration 
from the orij^inal edition, the date of which is too remote 
to be judiciously acknowlcdfjed.— E. A. P. 
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AL AARAAF.i 

Part I. 

Oh, nothing earthly save the ray 

( riirovvn back from flowers) of Beauty's eye. 

As in those gardens where the day 

Springs from the gems of Circassy — 

Oh, nothing earthly save the thrill 

Of melody in woodland rill— 

Or (music of the passion-hearted) - 

Joy's voice so peacefully departed 

That like the murniur in the shell. 

Its echo dwelleth and will dwell — 

Oh, nothing of the dross of ours — 

Yet all the beauty— all the flowers 

That list our Love, and deck our bowers — 

Adorn yon world afar, afar, 

The wandering star. 

'Twas a sweet time for Nesace — for there 
Her world lay lolling on the golden air. 
Near four bright suns— a temporary rest — 
An oasis in desert of the blest. 



' A star was discovered by Tycho Brahe, which appeared 
suddenly in the heavens ; attained, in a few days, a brill- 
iancy surpassing that of Jupiter ; then as suddenly disap> 
peared, and has never been seen since. 
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Away — away — 'mid seas of rays that roll 
Empyrean splendor o'er the unchained soul — 
The soul that scarce (the billows are so dense) 
Can struggle to its destin'd eminence — 
To distant spheres, from time to time, she rode. 
And late to ours, the favor'd one of God, 
But now the ruler of an anchored realm. 
She throws aside the sceptre — leaves the helm, 
And, amid incense and high spiritual hymns, 
Laves in quadruple light her angel limbs. 

Now happiest, loveliest in yon lovely Earth, 
Whence sprang the " Idea of Beauty " into birth, 
(Falling in wreaths thro' many a startled star, 
Like woman's hair 'mid pearls, until, afar, 
It lit on hills Achaian, and there dwelt) 
She look'd into Infinity — and knelt. 
Rich clouds, for canopies, about her curled — 
Fit emblems of the model of her world — 
Seen but in beauty — not impeding sight 
Of other beauty glittering thro' the light — 
A wreath that twined each starry form around. 
And all the opal'd air in color bound. 

All hurriedly she knelt upon a bed 
Of flowers : of lilies such as rear'd the head 
On the fair Capo Deucato,i and sprang 
So eagerly around about to hang 
Upon the flying footsteps of — deep pride — 
Of her who lov'd a mortal — and so died.2 
The Sephalica, budding with young bees, 

^ On Santa Maura — olim Dcucadia. ^Sappho. 
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Uprear'd its purple stem around her knees : 
And gemmy flower, of Trebizond misnam'd ^ — 
Inmate of highest stars, where erst it sham'd 
All other loveliness : its honied dew 
(The fabled nectar that the heathen knew) 
Deliriously sweet, was dropp'd from Heaven, 
And fell on gardens of the unforgiven 
In Trebizond — and on a sunny flower 
So like its own above, that to this hour 
It still remaineth, torturing the bee 
With madness, and unwonted reverie : 
In Heaven, and all its environs, the leaf 
And blossom of the fairy plant, in grief 
Disconsolate linger, — grief that hangs her head. 
Repenting follies that full long have fled. 
Heaving her white breast to the balmy air, 
Like guilty beauty, chasten'd, and more fair : 
Nyctanthes too, as sacred as the light 
She fears to perfume, perfuming the night : 
And Clytia^ pondering between many a sun, 
While pettish tears adown her petals run : 
And that aspiring flower that sprang on Earth 



1 This flower is much noticed by Lewenhoeck and 
Tournefort. The bee, feeding upon its blossom, becomes 
intoxicated. 

' Clytia,— the Chrys-anthemum Peruvianum, or, to employ 
a better known term, the Turnsol, — which turns continu- 
ally toward the sun, covers itself, like Peru, the country 
from which it comes, with dewy clouds which cool and 
refresh its flowers during the most violent heat of the 
day. — B. de St. Pierre. 
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And died, ere scarce exalted into birth,^ 
Burslinjj its odorous heart in spirit to wing^ 
Its way to Heaven, from garden of a kinj^ : 
And Valesnerian lotus - thither flown 
From struggling with the waters of the Rhone : 
And thy most lovely purple f)crfunie. Zante I* 
iMjla d"oro I Fior di Levante ! 
And the Nelumbo bud.* that floats forever 
With liuliaii Cupid down the holy river — 
Fair flowers, and fairy ! to whose care is given 
To bear the Goddess' song in odors up to 
Heaven :• 

•• Spirit I that dwellest where, 
In the deep sky. 

The terrible and fair. 
In beautv vie ! 



1 There is cultivated in the kind's garden at Paris, a 
si^cies of serpentine aloes without i)rickles. whose larjje 
and beautiful fl(»wer exhales a strong odor of the vanilla, 
during the time t>f its expansion, which is very short. It 
does not blow till toward the month of July. You then 
perceive it gradually open its petals, expand them, fade, 
and die.— St. Pierre. 

'There is found, in the Rhone, a beautiful lily of the 
Valisnerian kind. Its stem will stretch to the length of 
three or four feet, thus preserving its head above water in 
the swellings of the river. 

*The hyacinth. 

^ It is a fiction of the Indians, that Cupid was first seen 
floating in one of these down the river Ganges, and that he 
still loves the cradle of his childhood. 

• And golden vials, full of odors, which are the prayers 
of the saints.— Rev. St. Joh.n. 
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Beyond the line of blue — 
The boundary of the star 

Which turneth at the view 
Of thy barrier and thy bar — 
Of the barrier overgone 

By the comets who were cast 
From their pride and from their throne. 

To be drudges till the last — 
To be carriers of tire 

(The red fire of their heart) 
With speed that may not tire 

And with pain that shall not part — 
Who livest — that we know — 

In Eternity — we feel — 
But the shadow of whose brow 

What spirit shall reveal ? 
Thro' the beings whom thy Nesace, 

Thy messenger hath known 
Have dream'd for thy Infinity 

A model of their own.^ 
Thy will is done, oh God ! 

The star hath ridden high 



> The Humanitarians held that God was to be understood 
as havinjf really a human form. — Vide Clarke s Sermons^ 
vol. i. p. 26, fol. edit. 

The drift of Milion's arjjument leads him to employ lan- 
guage which would appear, at first sight, to verge upon 
their doctrine ; but it will be seen immediately that he 
guards himself against the charge of having adopted one 
of the most ignorant errors of the dark ages of the church. 
— Dr, Sumner s Notes on Milton s Christian Doctrine. 

This opinion, in spite of many testimonies to the con- 
trary, could n^ver have been very general. Andeus, a 
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Thro' nianv a :c.'nDc>:. but she rode 

« * 

IVrr.-iraih thy burning eye ; 
A-.d htrr. in :hou;^ht. to ihee — 

In though: :ha: can alone 
A>--;nd :ny empire, and so be 

A Dartner of thv throne — 
By •.v:n:5ei Fantasy.^ 

My embassy is given, 
T:il Secrecy shall knowledge be 
In :he environs of Heaven." 
S-.r c^fi-ci : and buried then her burning cheek 
A:.:-.-", d amid the lilies there, to seek 
A -:. _i:cr from the fer\'or of His eye ; 
V r : .r s:ars trembled at the Deitv. 
S;.e >::rr'd not — breath'd not — for a voice was 

there 
HuvV s .'.-rmnly pervading the calm air ? 
A suiini '.f silence on the startled ear 



Syrian :' Mc .;i»:ainia, was condemned for the opinio-i. 
a-» hi:rv'.::ji' . He lived in ihe be^nning of the fourth cen- 
:jry. Hi-i discip'es were called Anthropomorphites. — 



•» 



P/k. 



Aai -nn Mikon's minor poems are these lines : — 
Dicite sacrorum praesides nemorum Deae, 
Qui-^ ille primus cujus ex imagine 
Naiura solers tinxi: humanum penus? 
Eternus. incorruptus. aequaevus polo • 
Unusque et uni versus exemplar Dei. 
And afterwards : — 

Non cui profundum Caecitas lumen dedit 
Dircaeus auj^ur vidit hunc alto sinu, etc. 

1 Seltsamen Tochter Jovis 
Seinem Schosskinde 
Der Phantasie. — Goethe. 
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Which dreamy poets name " the music of the 

sphere. '* 

Ours is a world of words : Quiet we call 

" Silence," — which is the merest word of all. 

All Nature speaks, andev'n ideal things 

Flap shadowy sounds from visionary wings : 

But ah ! why not so when, thus, in realms on 

high 
The eternal voice of God is passing by, 

And the red winds are withering in the sky ! 

*' What tho' in worlds which sightless^ cycles 
run, 
Link'd to a little system, and one sun — 
Where all my love is folly, and the crowd 
Still think my terrors but the thunder-cloud, 
The storm, the earthquake, and the ocean wrath 
(Ah ! will they cross me in my angrier path ?) 
What tho' in worlds which own a single sun 
The sands of Time grow dimmer as they run. 
Yet thine is my resplendency, so given 
To bear my secrets thro' the upper Heaven, 
Leave tenantless thy crystal home, and fly. 
With all thy train, athwart the moony sky — 
Apart — like fireflies'- in Sicilian night. 
And wing to other worlds another light ! 
Divulge the secrets of thy embassy 
To the proud orbs that twinkle —and so be 



* Sightless— too small to be seen. — Legge, 

2 I have often noticed a peculiar movement of the fire- 
flies. They will collect in a body and fly off, from a com- 
mon centre, into innumerable radii. 



To ev'ry heart a barrier and a ban 
Lest the stars totter in the guilt of m 



Up rose the maiden 

in the yellow night. 

The single- mooned 

eve I— on Earth we 

plight 

Our faith to one love — 

adore- 
The birthplace o f 
young Beauty had 

As sprang that yellow 
star from downy 

Up rose the maiden 
from her shrine of 
flowers, 

And bent o'er sheeny 

plain 

Her way, but left not 
yet her Therassean' 
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Part II. 



High on a mountain of enamel'd head — 

Such as the drowsy shepherd on his bed 

Of giant pasturage lying at his ease. 

Raising his heavy eyelid, starts and sees 

With many a mutter'd ** hope to be forgiven " 

What time the moon is quadrated in Heaven — 

Of rosy herd, that towering far away 

Into the sunlit ether, caught the ray 

Of sunken suns at eve — at noon of night, 

While the moon danc'd with the fair stranger 

light— 
Uprear'd upon such height arose a pile 
Of gorgeous columns on th' unburden'd air. 
Flashing from Parian marble that twin smile 
Far down upon the wave that sparkled there, 
And nursled the young mountain in its lair. 
Of molten starsi their pavement, such as fall 
Thro' the ebon air besilvering the pall 
Of their own dissolution, while they die- 
Adorning then the dwellings of the sky. 
A dome, by linked light from Heaven let 

down. 
Sat gently on these columns as a crown — 
A window of one circular diamond, there, 
Look'd out above into the purple air. 
And rays from God shot down that meteor 

chain 



*Some star, which, from the ruin'd roof 
Of shak'd Olympus, by mischance did fall. — Milton. 
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And hallow'd all the beauty twice again. 

Save when, between th Empyrean and that 

ring. 
Some eager spirit flapp'd his dusky wing. 
Hut on the pillars seraph eyes have seen 
The dimness of this world : that grayish green 
That Nature loves the best for Beauty's grave 
Lurk'd in each cornice, round each architrave — 
And every sculptur'd cherub thereabout 
That from his marble dwelling peered out. 
Seem'd earthly in the shadow of his niche — 
Achaian statues in a world so rich ? 
Friezes from Tadmor and Persepolis.i — 
From Balbec, and the stilly, clear abyss 
Of beautiful Gomorrah \'^ Oh, the wave 
Is now upon thee — but too late to save ! 



* Voltaire, in speaking of Persepolis. says : " Je connois 
bien radmiration qu'inspireni ces mines— mais un palais 
erij^e au pied d'une chaine des rochers sierils — peui-il eire 
U!i chef-diruvre des arts I" 

* " Oh the wave " — Ula Degruisi is the Turkish appella- 
tion : but on its shores, ii is called Bahar Loth, or 
Almoianah. There were undoubtedly more than two 
cities entrulfed in the " Dead Sea." In the valley of Siddam 
were five— Ad rah. Zeboin. Zoar. Sodom, and Gomorrah. 
Stephen of Byzantium mentions eight, and Strabo thirteen 
(engulfed^— but the last is out of all reason. 

It is said [Tacitus, Strabn, Josephus. Daniel of St. Saba. 
Nau, Maundrell. Troilo. D'Arvieux] that after an excessive 
drought, the vestiges of columns, walls, etc., are seen above 
the surface. At tiny season, such remains may be dis- 
covered by looking down into the transparent lake and at 
such distances as would argue the existence of many 
settlements in the space now usurped by the '* AsphaU 
lites." 
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Sound loves to revel in a summer night : 
Witness the murmur of the gray twilight 
That stole upon the ear, in Eyraco,i 
Of many a wild star-gazer long ago — 
That stealeth ever on the ear of him 
Who, musing, gazeth on the distance dim, 
And sees the darkness coming as a cloud — 
Is not its form — its voice — most palpable and 
loud ?2 

But what is this ? It cometh, and it brings 
A music with it : 'tis the rush of wings. 
A pause — and then a sweeping, falling strain, 
And Nesace is in her halls again. 
From the wild energy of wanton haste 

Her cheeks were flushing, and her lips apart ; 
And zone that clung around her gentle waist 

Had burst beneath the heaving of her heart. 
Within the centre of that hall to breathe 
She paus'd and panted, Zanthe ! all beneath. 
The fairy light that kiss'd her golden hair, 
And long'd to rest, yet could but sparkle there ! 

Young flowers^ were whispering in melody 
To happy flowers that night — and tree to tree ; 
Fountains were gushing music as they fell 
In many a star-lit grove, or moon-lit dell ; 
Yet silence came upon material things — 



• Eyraco — Chaldea. 

2 I have often thought I could distinctly hear the sound 
of the darkness as it stole over the horizon. 

' Fairies use flowers for their charactery. — Merry Wives 
of Windsor. 




Fail' flowers, bright 
waterfalls, and 

artgel wings, 
AiiJ sound alone 
iliat from the 
spirit sprang 
Hure burden to the 
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)r tufled 

That keeps (rnni 
the dreamer 
fiiooiiln-am away ;' — 
Hriyht beings that ponder, 
\\ i(h half-closing eyes. 
On the stars which yuur wonder 

Hatlt drawn from the skies, 
Till they glance thro' the shade, and 

rime down to yourbrow 
Like -eyes of the maiden 

U'ho calls on you now.— 
Arise I from yon r dreaming 
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To duty beseeming 

These star-litten hours, — 
And shake from your tresses 

Encumber'd with dew 
The breath of those kisses 

That cumber them too— 
(Oh, how, without you, Love, 

Could angels be blest ?) 
Those kisses of true love 

That lull'd ye to rest ! 
Up! shake from your wing 

Each hindering thing : 
The dew of the night- 
It would weigh down your (light ; 
And true love caresses — 

Oh, leave them apart ! 
They are light on the tresses, 

But lead on the heart. 
Ligeia \ Ligeia ! 

My beautiful one ! 
Whose harshest idea 

Will to melody run. 
Oh, is it thy will 

On the breezes to toss ? 
Or, capriciously still 

Like the lone albatross.^ 
Incumbent on night 

(As she on the air) 
To keep watch with delight 

On the harmony there. 



* The albatross is said to sleep on the wing. 
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" Ligeia ! wherever 

Thy image may be, 
No magic shall sever 

Thy music from thee. 
Thou hast bound many eyes 

In a dreamy sleep, 
But the strains still arise 

Which thy vigilance keep — 
The sound of the rain 

Which leaps down to the Hower, 
And dances again 

In the rhythm of the shower — 
The murmur that springs^ 

From the growing of grass 
Are the music of things — 

But are model'd, alas ! 
Away, then, my dearest, 

Oh, hie thee away 
To springs that lie clearest 

Beneath the moon-ray, — 
To lone lake that smiles 

In its dream of deep rest. 
At the many star-isles 

That enjewel its breast, — 
Where wild flowers, creeping, 

Have mingled their shade. 
On its margin is sleeping 

Full many a maid : 



i I met with this idea in an old English tale, which I am 
now unable to obtain, and quote from memory : " The verie 
essence, and, as it were, springe-heade and origine of all 
musiche is the verie pleasaunte sounde which the trees of 
the forest do make when they growe." 
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Socne have left the cool glade, and 
Have slept with the bee,' 

Arouse them, my maiden, 
On moorland and lea, — 
Go, breathe on their slumber. 

y\ll softly in ear,— 
Tile musieal number 

Ihey slumber'd to hear, — 
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An angel so soon. 
Whose sleep hath been taki'n 

HeoeatU the cold moon. 
As ihe s|>cll which no slumber 

Of witchery may lest. 
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Which luU'd him to rest ? " 
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Seraphs in all but ** Knowledge,'* the keen light 
That fell, refracted, through thy bounds, afar 
Oh, Death ! from eye of God upon that star : 
Sweet was that error — sweeter still that death, — 
Sweet was that error — ev'n with us the breath 
Of Science dims the mirror of our joy, — 
To them 'twere the Simoon, and would de- 
stroy, — 
For what (to them) availeth it to know 
That Truth is Falsehood, or that Bliss is Woe ? 
Sweet was their death : with them to die was rife 
With the last ecstasy of satiate life; — 
Beyond that death no immortality, — 
But sleep that pondereth, and is not " to be." 
And there — oh may my weary spirit dwell 
Apart from Heaven's Eternity, — and yet how 
far from Hell!^ 



* With the Arabians there is a medium between Heaven 
and Hell, where men suffer no punishment, but yet do not 
attain that tranquil and even happiness which they suppose 
to be characteristic of heavenly enjoyment. 

Un no rompido sueno — 

Un dia puro— allegre — libre 

Qui era — 

Libre de amor— de zclo — 

De odio — de esperanza— de rezclo. — Luis Ponce de 
Leon. 
Sorrow is not excluded from " Al Aaraaf," but it is 
that sorrow which the livinpf love to cherish for the dead, 
and which, in some minds, resembles the delirium of opium. 
The passionate excitement of Love and the buoyancy of 
spirit attendant upon intoxication are its less holy pleas- 
ures,— the price of which, to those souls who make choice 
of " Al Aaraaf " as their residence after life, is final death 
and annihilation. 
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With guilty spirit, in what shrubbery dim. 
Heard not the stirring summons of that hymn ? 
Hut two : they fell : for Heaven no grace imparts 
To those who hear not for their beating hearts. 
A niaiden-angel and her seraph lover — 
Oh, where (and ye may seek the wide skies over) 
Was Love, the blind, near sobei* Duty known ? 
Unguided Love hath fallen — 'mid " tears of per- 
fect moan." ^ 
He was a goodly spirit — he who fell : 
A wanderer by mossy-mantled well, — 
A gazer on the lights that shine above, — 
A dreamer in the moonbeam by his love ! 
What wonder? for each star is eyelike there. 
And looks so sweetly down on Beauty's hair ; 
And ihcy, and every mossy spring were holy 
To his love-haunted heart and melancholy. 
The night had found (to him a night of woe) 
Upon a mountain crag, young Angelo, — 
lioetling, it bends athwart the solemn sky. 
And scowls on starry worlds that down beneath 

it lie. 
Here sate he with his love, — his dark eye bent 
With eagle gaze along the firmament : 
Now turn'd it upon her, — but ever then 
It trembled to the orb of Earth again. 

•* lanthe, dearest, see, how dim that ray ! 
How lovely 'tis to look so far away! 



* There be tears of perfect moan 
Wept for thee in Helicon.— Milton. 
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She seem'd not thus upon that autumn eve ' 
I left her gorgeous halls, — nor mourned to leave. 
That eve — that eve — I should remember well — 
The sun-ray dropp'd, in Lemnos, with a spell 
On th' Arabesque carving of a gilded hall 
Wherein I sate, and on the draperied wall — 
And on my eyelids — oh, the heavy light ! 
How drowsily it weigh'd them into night ! 
On flowers, before, and mist, and love they ran 
With Persian Saadi in his Gulistan : 
But oh, that light ! — I slumber'd — Death, the 

while, 
Stole o er my senses in that lovely isle 
So softly that no single silken hair 
Awoke that slept, — or knew that he was there. 

" The last spot of Earth's orb I trod upon 
Was a proud temple call'd the Parthenon.^ 
More beauty clung around her column'd wall 
Than ev'n thy glowing bosom beats withal,'-^ 
And when old Time my wing did disenthrall 
Thence sprang I, as the eagle from his tower, 
And years I left behind me in an hour. 
What time upon her airy bounds I hung 
One half the garden of her globe was flung 
Unrolling as a chart unto my view 
Tenantless cities of the desert, too ! 
lanthe, beauty crowded on me, then, 
And half I wish'd to be again of men." 

* It was entire in 1687, — the most elevated spot in Athens. 

• Shadowing more beauty in their airy brows. 

Than have the white breasts of the Queen of Love.— Mar- 
lowe. 
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" My Angelo ! and why of them to be ? 
A brighter dwelling-place is here for thee ; 
And greener fields than in yon world above, 
And woman's loveliness — and passionate love." 
•* But, list, lanthe ! when the air so soft 
Kail'd, as my pennon'd spirit leapt aloft.i 
lYrhaps my brain grew djzzy ; but the w-orld 
1 left so late was into chaos hurl'd, — 
Sprang from her station, on the winds apart. 
And roll'd, a flame, the fiery Heaven athwart. 
Methought, my sweet one, then I ceased to 

soar 
And fell,— not swiftly as I rose before, 
But with a downward, tremulous motion, 

through 
Light, brazen rays, this golden star unto ! 
Nor long the measure of my falling hours : 
For nearest of all stars was thine to ours, — 
Dread star ! that came, amid a night of mirth, 
A red Daedalion on the timid Earth. 

•• We came,— and to thy Earth ; but not to us 
Be given our lady's bidding to discuss : 
We came, my love ; around, above, below. 
Gay firefly of the night we come and go, 
Nor ask a reason save the angel-nod 
She grants to us, as granted by her God. 
But, Angelo, than thine gray Time unfurl'd 
Never his fairy wing o'er fairer world ! 
Dim was its little disk, and angel eyes 

1 Pennon — for pinion.— Milton, 
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Alone could see the phantom in the skies, 

When first A I Aaraaf knew her course to be 

Headlong thitherward o'er the starry sea ; 

But when its glory swell'd upon the sky, 

As glowing Beauty's bust beneath man's eye, 

We paus'd before the heritage of men, 

And thy star trembled, — as doth Beauty then ! " 

Thus, in discourse, the lovers whil'd away 

The night that waned and waned and brought 

no day. 
They fell : for Heaven to them no hope imparl.-. 
Who hear not for the beating of their hearts. 



TO THE RIVER 



Fair river ! in thy bright, clear flow 

Of crystal, wandering water. 
Thou art an emblem of the glow 

Of beauty — the unhidden heart — 
The playful maziness of art 
In old Alberto's daughter ; 

But when within thy wave she looks. 

Which glistens then, and trembles, — 
Why, then, the prettiest of brooks 

Her worshipper resembles ; 
For in his heart, as in thy stream, 

Her image deeply lies, — 
His heart which trembles at the beam 

Of her soul-searching eyes. 
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TAMERLANE. 

Kind solace in a dying hour ! 

Such, father, is not (now) my theme : 
I will not madly deem that power 

Of Earth may shrive me of the sin 
Unearthly pride hath revel'd in. 

I have no time to dote or drearn : 
You call it hope — that fire of fire ! 
It is but agony of desire ! 
If I can hope— oh, God ! I can : 

Its fount is holier — more divine — 
I would not call thee fool, old man, 

But such is not a gift of thine. 

Know thou the secret of a spirit 

Bow'd from its wild pride into shame. 
Oh, yearning heart ! I did inherit 

Thy withering portion with the fame. 
The searing glory which hath shone 
Amid the jewels of my throne, 
Halo of Hell ! and with a pain 
Not Hell shall make me fear again ! 
Oh, craving heart, for the lost flowers 
And sunshine of my summer hours ! 
The undying voice of that dead time, 
With its interminable chime, 
Rings, in the spirit of a spell. 
Upon thy emptiness — a knell. 
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I have not always been as now : 
The fever'd diadem on my brow 

I claim'd and won usurpingly. 
Hath not the same fierce heirdom given 

Rome to the Cajsar — this to me ? 
The heritage of a kingly mind, 
And a proud spirit which hath striven 

Triumphantly with human kind. 
On mountain soil I first drew life : 

The mists of the Taglay have shed 

Nightly their dews upon my head ; 
And, I believe, the winged strife 
And tumult of the headlong air 
Have nestled in my very hair. 

So late from Heaven — that dew— it fell 

('Mid dreams of an unholy night) 
Upon me with a touch of Hell, 

While the red flashing of the light 
From clouds that hung like banners o'er, 

Appeared to my half-closing eye 

The pageantry of monarchy : 
And the deep trumpet-thunder's roar 

Came hurriedly upon me, telling 
Of human battle, where my voice — 

My own voice, silly child !— was swelling 
(Oh, how my spirit would rejoice, 

And leap within me at the cry) 

The battle-cry of Victory ! 

The rain came down upon my head 
Unshelter'd ; and the heavy wind 
Rendered me mad and deaf and blind. 
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It was but man, I thought, who shed 
Laurels upon me : and the rush — 

The torrent of the chilly air 
Gurgled within my ear the crush 

Of empires — with the captive's prayer — 
The hum of suitors — and the tone 
Of flattery round a sovereign's throne. 

My passions, from that hapless hour, 

Usurp'd a tyranny which men 
Have deem'd, since I have reach'd to power. 
My innate nature : be it so. 

But, father, there lived one who, then, 
Then — in my boyhood — when their fire 

Burn'd with a still intenser glow 
(For passion must, with youth, expire) 

E'en then who knew this iron heart 

In woman's weakness had a part. 

I have no words, alas ! to tell 
The loveliness of loving well ! 
Nor would 1 now attempt to trace 
The more than beauty of a face 
Whose lineaments, upon my mind. 
Are— shadows on th' unstable wind. 
Thus I remember having dwelt 

Some page of early lore upon, 
With loitering eye, till I have felt 
The letters — with their meaning — melt 

To fantasies — with none. 

Oh, she was worthy of all love ! 
Love, as in infancy was mine ! 
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'Twas such as angel minds above 

Might envy ; her young heart the shrine 
On which my every hope and thought 
Were incense,— then a goodly gift, 
For they were childish and upright, — 
Pure, —as her young example taught : 
Why did I leave it, and, adrift, 
Trust to the ftre within for light ? 

We grew in age — and love — together — 

Roammg the forest and the wild ; 
My breast her shield in wintry weather. 

And when the friendly sunshine smil'd. 
And she would mark the opening skies, 
I saw no Heaven — but in her eyes. 

Young Love's first lesson is — the heart : 

For 'mid that sunshine, and those smiles. 
When, from our little cares apart, 

And lau:>hing at her girlish wiles, 
I'd throw me on her throbbing breast, 

And pour my spirit out in tears ; 
There was no need to speak the rest, — 

No need to quiet any fears 
Of her, — who ask'd no reason why. 
But turn'd on me her quiet eye ! 

Yet more than worthy of the love 
My spirit struggled with, and strove, 
When, on the mountain-peak, alone, 
Ambition lent it a new tone, — 
1 had no being but in thee. 
T he world, and all it did contain 
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In the earth— the air— the sea — 

Its joy — its little lot of pain 
That was new pleasure, — the ideal 

Dim vanities of dreams by night, 
And dimmer nothings which were real, — 

(Shadows, and a more shadowy light !) 
Parted upon their misty wings. 
And so, confusedly, became 
Thine image and— a name ! — 
Two separate yet most intimate things. 

1 was ambitious. Have you known 

The passion, father ? You have not ! 
A cottager, I mark'd a throne 
Of half the world as all my own. 

And murmur'd at such lowly lot. 
But, just like any other dream, 

Upon the vapor of the dew 
My own had past, did not the beam 

Of beauty which did while it through 
The minute — the hour — the day — oppress 
My mind with double loveliness. 

We walk'd together on the crown 

Of a high mountain which look'd down 

Afar from its proud natural towers 

Of rock and forest, on the hills. — 
The dwindled hills ! — begirt with bowers, 

And spouting with a thousand rills. 

I spoke to her of power and pride, 
But mystically,— m such guise 
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That she might deem it nought beside 

The moment's converse. In her eyes 
I read, perhaps too carelessly, 

A mingled feeling with my own. 
The rtush on her bright cheek, to me 

Seein'd to become a queenly throne 
Too well that I should let it be 

Light in the wilderness alone. 

I wrapp'd myself in grandeur then. 

And donn'd a visionary crown : 
Yet It was not that Fantasy 
Had thrown her mantle over me ; 
But that, among the rabble — men, 

Lion ambition is chain'd down, 
And crouches to a keeper's hand : 
Not so in deserts, where the grand — 
The wild— the terrible — conspire 
With their own breath to fan his fire. 

Look round thee now on Samarcand ! 

Is she not queen of Earth ? Her pride 
Above all cities ? In her hand 

Their destinies? In all beside 
Of glory which the world hath known 
Stands she not nobly and alone? 
Falling, — her veriest stepping-stone 
Shall form the pedestal of a throne ! 
And who her sovereign ? Timour, — he 

Whom the astonish'd people saw 
Striding o'er empires haughtily,— 

A diadem'd outlaw I 



I 
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Oh, human love ! Thou spirit given, 
On Earth, of all we hope in Heaven ! 
Which fall'st into the soul like rain 
Upon the Siroc-wither'd plain, 
And, failing in thy power to bless. 
But leav'st the heart a wilderness ! 
Idea which bindest life around 
With music of so strange a sound 
And beauty of so wild a birth, — 
Farewell ! for I have won the Earth ! 

When Hope, the eagle that tower'd, could see 

No cliff beyond him in the sky, 
His pinions were bent droopingly, 

And homeward turn'd his soften'd eye. 
'Twas sunset : when the sun will part 
There comes a sullenness of heart 
To him who still would look upon 
The glory of the summer sun. 
That soul will hate the ev'ning mist. 
So often lovely, and will list 
To the sound of the coming darkness (known 
To those whose spirits hearken) as one 
Who, in a dream of night, would fly, 
But cannot, from a danger nigh. 

What though the moon— the white moon — 

Shed all the splendor of her noon, 

Her smile is chilly, and her beam. 

In that time of dreariness will seem 

(So like you gather in your breath) 

A portrait taken after death. 




^^-^ 
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And boyhood is a summer sun 
Whose waning is the dreariest one. 
For all we live to know is known, 
And all we seek to keep hath flown : 
Let life, then, as the day-flower, fall 
With the noonday beauty, — which is all. 

I reach 'd my home — my home no more I 

For all had flown who made it so. 
I pass'd from out its mossy door. 

And, though my tread was soft and low, 
A voice came from the threshold stone 
Of one whom I had earlier known : 

Oh, I defy thee. Hell, to show 

On beds of fire that burn below, 

A humbler heart — a deeper woe. 

Father, I firmly do believe — 

I know — for Death who comes for me 
From regions of the blest afar. 

Where there is nothing to deceive. 
Hath left his iron gate ajar. 
And rays of truth you cannot see 
Are flashing through eternity, — 

I do believe that Eblis hath 

A snare in every human path : 

Else how, when in the holy grove, 

I wandered, of the idol. Love, 

Who daily scents his snowy wings 

With incense of burnt offerings 

From the most unpolluted things, 
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Whose picnsain bowers are yet so riven 
Above «ith trellis'd rays from Heaven. 
No more may shun — no tiniest lly— 
Tlie ii(;hlninj; of his eajjle eye.— 
How was it that Ambition crept, 

Unseen, aniiil the revels there, 
Till, growin;; bold, he lausbed and leapt 

In the tangles of Love's very hair? 
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FAIRY-LAND. 

Dim vales — and shadowy floods — 
And cloudy-looking woods, 
Whose forms we can't discover 
For the tears that drip all over : 
Huge moons there wax and wane, — 
Again — again — again — 
Every moment of the night, — 
Forever changing places, — 
And they put out the starlight 
With the breath from their pale faces. 
About twelve by the moon-dial. 
One more filmy than the rest 
Comes down — still down — and down 
WMth its centre on the crown 
Of a mountain's eminence, 
While its wide circumference 
In easy drapery falls 
Over hamlets, over halls. 
Wherever they may be : 
O'er the strange woods — o'er the sea- 
Over spirits on the wing — 
Over every drowsy thing — 
And buries them up quite 
In a labyrinth of light ; 
And then, how deep ! — oh. deep 
Is the passion of their sleep. 
In the morning they arise. 
And their moony covering 
Is soaring in the skies, 




-^^ 
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With the tempests as they toss, 
Like — almost anything— 
Or a yellow albatross. 
They use that moon no more 
For the same end as before. — 
Videlicet, a tent, 
Which I think extravagant: 
Its atomies, however. 
Into a shower dissever. 
Of which those butterflies 
Of Earth who seek the skies. 
And so come down again 
(Never-contented things!) 
Have brought a specimen 
Upon their quivering wings. 



TO M. L. S. 

Of all who hail thy presence as the morning, — 
Of all to whom thine absence is the night, — 
The blotting utterly from out high heaven 
The sacred sun, — of all who, weeping, bless thee 
Hourly for hope — for life — ah ! above all, 
For the resurrection of deep-buried faith 
In Truth — in Virtue — in Humanity, — 
Of all who, on Despair's unhallow'd bed 
Lying down to die, have suddenly arisen 
At thy soft-murmured words, " Let there be 

light ! " 
At the soft-murmured words that were fulfilled 
In the seraphic glancing of thine eyes, — 
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Of all who owe thee most, whose gratitude 
Nearest resembles worship, — oh, remember 
The truest— the most fervently devoted, 
And think that these weak lines are written by 

him, — 
By him who, as he pens them, thrills to think 
His spirit is communing with an angel's. 



ROMANCE. 

Romance, who loves to nod and sing. 
With drowsy head and folded wing. 
Among the green leaves as they shake 
Far down within some shadowy lake. 

To me a painted paroquet 
Hath been a most familiar bird,— 

Taught me my alphabet to say — 
To lisp my very earliest word 
While in the wild wood I did lie, 
A child — with a most knowing eye. 

Of late, eternal Condor years 

So shake the very Heaven on high 
With tumult as they thunder by, 

I have no time for idle cares 
Through gazing on the unquiet sky. 

And when an hour with calmer wings 

Its down upon my spirit flings — 
That little time with lyre and rhyme 

To while away — forbidden things ! 
My heart would feel to be a crime. 

Unless it trembled with the strings. 
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SPIRITS OF THE DEAD. 

Thy soul shall tind itself alone 

'Mid dark thoughts of the gray tombstone 

Not one, of all the crowd, to pry 

Into thine hour of secrecy. 

Be silent in that solitude 

Which is not loneliness, — for then 
The spirits of the dead who stood 

In life before thee are again 
In death around thee, — and their will 
Shall overshadow thee : be still. 

The night, though clear, shall frown, — 

And the stars shall not look down 

From their high thrones in Heaven. 

With light like Hope to mortals given : 

But their red orbs, without beam. 

To thy weariness shall seem 

As a burning and a fever 

Which would clinq: to thee forever. 

Now are thoughts thou shalt not banish,— 

Now are visions ne'er to vanish : 

From thy spirit shall they pass 

No more — like dewdrops from the grass. 

The breeze — the breath of God — is still ; 

And the mist upon the hill 

Shadowy— shadowy — yet unbroken, 

Is a symbol and a token, — 

How it hangs upon the trees, 

A mystery of mysteries ! 
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TO 



The bowers whereat, in dreams, I see 
The wantonest singing birds, 

Are lips— and all thy melody 
Of lip-begotten words. 

Thine eyes, in Heaven of heart enshrin'd. 

Then desolately fall, 
Oh, God ! on my funereal mind 

Like starlight on a pall. 

Thy heart — thy heart — I wake and sigh, 

And sleep to dream till day 
Of the truth that gold can never buy— 

Of the baubles that it may. 



A DREAM. 

In visions of the dark night 

I have dream'd of joy departed ; 

But a waking dream of life and light 
Hath left me broken-hearted. 

Ah, what is not a dream by day 
To him w^hose eyes are cast 

On things around him with a ray 
Turned back upon the past ? 

That holy dream — that holy dream. 
While all the world were chiding. 

Hath cheered me as a lovely beam 
A lonely spirit guiding. 
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What tho' that light, thro' storm and night 

So trembled from afar, — 
What could there be more purely bright 

In Truth's day star? 



THE LAKE.— TO 



In spring of youth it was my lot 
To haunt of the wide world a spot 
The which I could not love the less, — 
So lovely was the loveliness 
Of a wild lake, with black rock bound. 
And the tall pines that towered around. 
But when the night had thrown her pall 
Upon that spot, as upon all. 
And the mystic wind went by 
Murmuring in melody, — 
Then — ah, then I would awake 
To the terror of the lone lake. 
Yet that terror was not fright. 
But a tremulous delight, — 
A feeling not the jewelled mine 
Could teach or bribe me to define, — 
Nor Love — although the Love were thine. 

Deatli was in that poisonous wave, 

And its gulf a fitting grave 

For him who thence could solace bring 

To his lone imagining, — 

Whose solitary soul could make 

An Eden of that dim lake. 
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TO HELEN. 

Hrlen*. thv beautv is to me 

Like those Nicean barks of yore, 

That gently o'er a perfumed sea, 
The weary, wayworn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 

On flcsperate seas long wont to roam, 
Tliy hyacinth hair, thy classic face. 

Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece, 

And the ^"^randeur that was Rome. 
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Lo ! in yon brilliant window-niche 
How statue-like I see thee stand ! 

The agate lamp within thy hand, 
Ah ! Psyche, from the regions which 

Are Holy Land ! 



ALONE. 

From childhood's hour I have not been 
As others were, — I have not 5een 
As others saw, — I could not bring 
My passions from a common spring. 
From the same source 1 have not taken 
My sorrow ; I could not awaken 
My heart to joy at the same tone ; 
And all I loved, / loved alone. 
Then — in my childhood — in the dawn 
Of a most stormy life was drawn 
From every depth of good and ill 
The mystery which binds me still : 
From the torrent, or the fountain, 
From the red cliff of the mountain. 
From the sun that round me roll'd 
In its autumn tint of gold, — 
From the lightning in the sky 
As it pass'd me flying by, — 
From the thunder and the storm, 
And the cloud that took the form 
(When the rest of Heaven was blue) 
Of a demon in my view. 



STORIES. 



THE GOLD BUG. 

THE MURDERS IN THE RUE MORGUE. 

THE PURLOINED LETTER. 

THE BLACK CAT. 
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ANV years ago, I contracted an irniniacy with a 
Mr. William Legrand. He was of an ancient 
Huguenot family, and had once been wealthy ; 
but a series of misfortunes had reduced him to 
want. To avoid the mortilkation consequent 
upon his disasters, he left New Orleans, the 
city of his forefathers, and took up his resi- 
dence at Sullivan's Island, near Charleston, 
South Carolina. 

This island is a very singular one. It con- 
sists of little else than the sea sand, and is 
about three miles long. Its breadth al no 
point exceeds a quarter of a mile. It is sep- 
arated from the main land by a scarcely percep- 
tible creek, oozing its way through a wilderness 
of reeds and slime, a favorite resort of the 
marsh-hen. The vegetation, as might be sup- 
posed, is scant, or at least dwarfish. No trees 
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of any magnitude are to be seen. Near the 
western extremity, where Fort Moultrie stands, 
and where are some miserable frame buildinjfs, 
tenamed, during summer, by the fugitives from 
Charleston dust and fever, may be found, 
indeed, the bristly palmetto; but the whole 
islaml. with the exception of the western point, 
■Jiiid a line of hard, white beach on the seacoast, 
is covered with a dense undergrowth of the 
sweet myrtle, so much priced by the horticul- 
turists of England. The shrub here often 
attains the h.ight of fifteen or twenty feet, and 
forms an almost impeni'inible coppice, burden- 
ing the air with its fra:^rance. 

In the inmost recesses of (his coppice, not far 
from the eastern or more remote end of the 
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island, Legrand had built himself a small hut, 
which he occupied when I first, by mere acci- 
dent, made his acquaintance. This soon 
ripened into friendship — for there was much in 
the recluse to excite interest and esteem. 1 
found him well educated, with unusual powers 
of mind, but infected with misanthropy, and 
subject to perverse moods of alternate enthu- 
siasm and melancholy. He had with him 
many books, but rarely employed them. His 
chief amusements were gunninj^^ and fishing, or 
sauntering along the beach and through the 
myrtles, in quest of shells or entomological 
specimens ; — his collection of the latter might 
have been envied by a Swammerdamm. In 
these excursions he^ was usually accompanied 
by an old negro, called Jupiter, who had been 
manumitted before the reverses of the family, 
but who could be induced, neither by threats 
nor by promises, to abandon what he consid- 
ered his right of attendance upon the footsteps 
of his young " Massa Will." It is not improb- 
able that the relatives of Legrand. conceiving 
him to be somewhat unsettled in intellect, had 
contrived to instil this obstinacy into Jupiter, 
with a view to the supervision and guardian- 
ship of the wanderer. 

The winters in the latitude of Sullivan's 
Island are seldom very severe, and in the fall of 
the year it is a rare event indeed when a fire is 
considered necessary. About the middle of 
October, 18 — , there occurred, however, a day 
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of remarkable chilliness. Just before sunset I 
scrambled my way through the evergreens to 
the hut of my friend, whom 1 had not visited 
for several weeks — my residence being, at that 
time, in Charleston, a distance of nine miles 
from the island, while the facilities of passage 
and re-passage were very far behind those of 
the present day. Upon reaching the hut I 
rapped as was my custom, and getting no reply, 
sought for the key where 1 knew it was se- 
creted, unlocked the door and went in. A fme 
fire was blazing upon the hearth. It was a 
novelty, and by no means an ungrateful one. I 
threw off an overcoat, took an arm-chair by the 
crackling logs and awaited patiently the arrival 
of my hosts. 

Soon after dark they arrived, and gave me a 
most cordial welcome. Jupiter, grinning from 
ear to ear, bustled about to prepare some 
marsh-hens for supper. Legrand was in one of 
his fits — how else shall I term them ? — of en- 
thusiasm. He had found an unknown bivalve 
forming a new genus, and, more than this, he 
had hunted down and secured, with Jupiter's 
assistance, a scarabwiis which he believed to be 
totally new, but in respect to which he wished 
to have my opinion on the morrow. 

" And why not to-night } " I asked, rubbing 
my hands over the blaze, and wishing the 
whole tribe of scarabcci at the devil. 

" Ah, if I had only known you were here ! " 
said Legrand, " but it's so long since I saw 
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you ; and how could I foresee that you would 
pay me a visit this very night of all others ? 

As I was coming home 1 met Lieutenant G , 

from the fort, and, very foolishly, 1 lent him the 
bug ; so it will be impossible for you to see it 
until the morning. Stay here to-night, and I 
will send Jup down for it at sunrise. It is the 
loveliest thing in creation ! " 

" What ? — sunrise ? " 

•' Nonsense ! no ! — the bug. It is of a brill- 
iant gold color — about the size of a large hick- 
ory-nut — with two jet-black spots near one 
extremity of the back, another, somewhat 
longer, at the other. The ant entice are " 

" Dey ain't no tin in him, Massa Will, I keep 
a tellin on you," here interrupted Jupiter; " de 
bug is a goole-bug, solid, ebery bit of him, 
inside and all, sep him wing — neber feel half so 
hebby a bug in my life." 

" Well, suppose it is, Jup," replied Legrand, 
somewhat more earnestly, it seemed to me, 
than the case demanded, " is that any reason 
for you letting the birds burn } The color " — 
here he turned to me — " is really almost enough 
to warrant Jupiter's idea. ..You never saw a 
more brilliant metallic lustre than the scales 
emit — but of this you cannot judge till to-mor- 
row. In the meantime I can give you some 
idea of the shape." Saying this, he seated him- 
self at a small table, on which were a pen and 
ink, but no paper. He looked for some in a 
drawer, but found none. 
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** Never mind," said he at length, ** this will 
answer ; " and he drew from his waistcoat 
pocket a scrap of what I took to be very dirty 
foolscap, and made upon it a rough drawing 
with the pen. While he did this, I retained my 
seat by the fire, for I was still chilly. When the 
design was complete, he handed it to me with- 
out rising. As I received it, a loud growl was 
heard, succeeded by a scratching at the door. 
Jupiter opened it, and a large Newfoundland, 
belonging to Legrand. rushed in, leaped upon 
my shoulders, and loaded me with caresses; 
for 1 had shown him much attention during 
previous visits. When his gambols were over, 
1 looked at the paper, and, to speak the truth, 
found myself not a little puzzled at what my 
friend had depicted. 

'* Well I " I said, after contemplating it for 
some minutes, " this is a strange scarabaus^ I 
must confess : new to me : never saw anything 
like it before —unless it was a skull, or a death's- 
liead — which it more nearly resembles than 
anything else that has come under my observa- 
tion." 

" A death's-head ! " echoed Legrand. " Oh 
— yes — well, it has something of that appear- 
ance upon paper no doubt. The two upper 
black spots look like eyes, eh } and the longer 
one at the bottom like a mouth — and then the 
shape of the whole is oval." 

" Perhaps so," said I ; " but, Legrand, I fear 
you are no artist. I must wait until I see the 
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beetle itself, if I am to form any idea of its per- 
sonal appearance." 

" Well, I don't know," said he, a little net- 
tled, ** I draw tolerably— j//^?//^ do it at least — 
have had good masters, and flatter myself that 
I am not quite a blockhead." 

*• But, my dear fellow, you are joking then," 
said I ; ** this is a very passable j/'w//— indeed, 
I may say that it is a very excellent skull, ac- 
cording to the vulgar notions about such speci- 
mens of physiology— and your scarabceus must 
be the queerest scarabceus in the world if it re- 
sembles it. Why, we may get up a very thrill- 
ing bit of superstition upon this hint. I pre- 
sume you will call the bug scarabceus caput 
hominis, or something of that kind — there are 
many similar titles in the Natural Histories. 
But where are the antennce you spoke of ? " 

" The antennce I " said Legrand, who seemed 
to be getting unaccountably warm upon the 
subject ; " I am sure you must see the antenna'. 
I made them as distinct as they are in the 
original insect, and I presume that is sufficient." 

" Well, well," I said, " perhaps you have- 
still I don't see them ; " and I handed him the 
paper without additional remark, not wishing 
to ruffle his temper ; but I was much surprised 
at the turn affairs had taken ; his ill humor 
puzzled me — and, as for the drawing of the 
beetle, there were positively no antennce visible, 
and the whole ^/V/ bear a very close resem- 
blance to the ordinary cuts of a death's-head. 
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He received the paper very peevishly, and 
was about to crumble it, apparently to throw it 
in the fire, when a casual glance at the design 
seemed suddenly to rivet his attention. In an 
instant his face grew violently red — in another 
as excessively pale. For some minutes he con- 
tinued to scrutinize the drawing minutely where 
he sat. At length he arose, took a candle from 
the table, and proceeded to seat himself upon a 
sea-chest in the farthest corner of the room. 
Here again he made an anxious examination of 
the paper ; turning it in all directions. He 
said nothing, however, and his conduct greatly 
astonished me ; yet I thought it prudent not to 
exacerbate the growing moodiness of his tem- 
per by any comment. Presently he took from 
iiis coat pocket a wallet, placed the paper care- 
fully in it, and deposited both in a writing-desk, 
which he locked. He now grew more com- 
posed in his demeanor ; but his original air of 
enthusiasm had quite disappeared. Yet he 
seemed not so much sulky as abstracted. As 
the evening wore away he became more and 
more absorbed in reverie, from which no sallies 
of mine could arouse him. It had been my in- 
tention to pass the night at the hut, as I had 
frequently done before, but, seeing my host in 
this mood, I deemed it proper to take leave. 
He did not press me to remain, but, as I de- 
parted, he shook my hand with even more than 
his usual cordiality. 

It was about a month after this (and during 
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the interval I had seen nothing of Lej^rand) 
when I received a visit, at Charleston, from his 
man, Jupiter. 1 had never seen the good old 
negro look so dispirited, and I feared that some 
serious disaster had befallen my friend. 

•• Well, Jup,'* said I, " what is the matter 
now ? — how IS your master ? " 

** Why, to speak de troof, massa, him not so 
berry well as mought be. " 

" Not well ! I am truly sorry to hear it. 
What does he complain of ? " 

" l)ar ! dat's it ! — him neber plain of notin — 
but him berry sick for all dat." 

" Fivj sick, Jupiter ! — why didn't you say so 
at once ? Is he confined to bed ? " 

"No, dat he ain't !— he ain't find nowhar — 
dat's just whar de shoe pinch —my mind is got 
to be berry hebby bout poor Massa Will." 

"Jupiter, I should like to understand what it 
is vou are talkinjj about. You sav vour master 
is sick. Hasn't he told you what ails him.^ " 

" Why, massa, taint worf while for to git mad 
about de matter — Massa W^ill say noffin at all 
ain't de matter wid him— but den what make 
him go about looking his here way, wid he head 
down and he soldiers up, and as white as a 
gose? And den he keep a syphon all de 
tmie 

*' Keeps a what, Jupiter ? '* 

" Keeps a syphon wid de figgurs on de slate 
— de queerest figgurs I ebber did see. Ise 
gittin to be skeered, I tell you. Hab for to 
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keep mighty tight eye pon him noovers. Tod- 
der day he gib me slip fore de sun up and was 
gone de whole ob de blessed day. I had a big 
stick ready cut for to gib him deuced good 
beating when he did come — but Ise sich a fool 
dat I hadn't de heart arter all — he look so berry 
poorly." 

" Eh ? — what ? — ah yes ! — upon the whole I 
think you had better not be too severe with the 
poor fellow — don't flog him, Jupiter~he can't 
very well stand it — but can you form no idea of 
w^hat has occasioned this illness, or rather this 
change of conduct ? Has anything unpleasant 
happened since I saw you ? " 

" No, massa, dey ain't bin noffin onpleasant 
since den — 'twas/ore den Tm feared — 'twas de 
berry day you was dare." 

" How ? what do you mean ? " 

"Why, massa. I mean de bug— dare now." 

'• The what ? " 

** De bug — I'm berry sartain dat Massa Will 
bin bit somewhere bout de head by dat goole- 
bug." 

" And what cause have you, Jupiter, for such 
a supposition ? " 

" Claws enuff, massa, mouff too. I nebber 
did see sich a deuced bug — he kick and he bite 
ebery ting what cum near him. Massa Will 
cotch him fuss, but had for to let him go gin 
mighty quick, I tell you —den was de time he 
must hab got de bite. I didn't like de look ob 
de bug mouff, myself, no how, so 1 wouldn't 
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take hold ob him wid my finger, but I cotch 
him wid a piece ob paper dat I found. I rap 
him up in de paper and stuff piece ob it in he 
mouff — dat was de way." 

" And you think, then, that your master was 
really bitten by the beetle, and that the bite 
made him sick ? " 

" I don't tink noffin about it — I nose it. 
What make him dream bout de goole so much, 
if taint cause he bit by de goole-bug ? Ise 
heerd bout dem goole-bugs fore dis." 

" But how do you know he dreams about 
gold?" 

" How I know? why cause he talk about it 
in he sleep — dat's how I nose." 

" Well, J up, perhaps you are right ; but to 
what fortunate circumstance am I to attribute 
the honor of a visit from you to-day ? " 

" What de matter, massa ? " 

" Did you bring any message from Mr. Le- 
grand ? " 

" No, massa, I bring dis here pissel ; " and 
here Jupiter handed me a note which ran thus : 

** My Dear 



" Why have I not seen you for so long a 
time ? I hope you have not been so foolish as 
to take offence at any little briisquerie of mine ; 
but no, that is improbable. 

" Since I saw you I have had great cause for 
anxiety. I have something to tell you, yet 
scarcely know how to tell it, or whether I 
should tell it at all. 
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** I have not been quite well for some days 
past, and poor old J up annoys me, almost be- 
yond endurance, by his well-meant attentions. 
Would you believe it ? — he had prepared a huge 
stick, the other day, with which to chastise me 
for giving him the slip, and spending the day, 
so/tis, among the hills on the main land. I 
verily believe that my ill looks alone saved me 
a flogging. 

*' 1 have made no addition to my cabinet 
since we met. 

"If you can, in any way, make it convenient, 
come over with Jupiter. Vo come. I wish to 
see yuu to-night, upon business of importance. 
I assure you that it is of the highest import- 
ance. Ever yours, 

'* William Legrand." 



There was something in the tone of this note 
which gave me great uneasiness. Its whole 
style differed materially from that of Legrand. 
What could he be dreaming of } What new 
crotchet possessed his excitable brain } What 
" business of the highest importance " could he 
possibly have to transact ? Jupiter's account 
of him boded no good. I dreaded lest the con- 
tinued pressure of misfortune had, at length, 
fairly unsettled the reason of my friend. With- 
out a moment's hesitation, therefore, I prepared 
to accompany the negro. 

Upon reaching the wharf, I noticed a scythe 
and three spades, all apparently new, lying in 
the bottom of the boat in which we were to 
embark. 
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" What is the meaning of all this, Jup ? " I 
inquired. 

" Him syfe, massa, and spade." 

" Very true ; but what are they doing here ? " 

" Him de syfe and de spade what Massa Will 
sis pen my buying for him in de town, and de 
debbil's own lot of money I had to gib for em." 

** But what, in the name of all that is myste- 
rious, is your * Massa Will ' going to do with 
scythes and spades." 

" Dat's more dan / know, and debbil take 
me if I don't believe 'tis more dan he know, 
too. But it's all cum ob de bug." 

Finding that no satisfaction was to be ob- 
tained of Jupiter, whose whole intellect seemed 
to be absorbed by " de bug." I now stepped 
into the boat and made sail. With a fair and 
strong breeze we soon ran into the little cove to 
the northward of Fort Moultrie, and a walk of 
some two miles brought us to the hut. It was 
about three in the afternoon when we arrived. 
Legrand had been awaiting us in eager expec- 
tation. He grasped my hand with a nervous 
empressement which alarmed me and strength- 
ened the suspicions already entertained. His 
countenance was pale even to ghastliness, and 
his deep- set eyes glared with unnatural lustre. 
After some inquiries respecting his health, I 
asked him, not knowing what better to say, if 
he had yet obtained the scarabceus from Lieu- 
tenant G . 

" Oh, yes," he replied, coloring violently, " I 
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got it from him the next morning. Nothing 
should tempt me to part with that scarabccus. 
Do you know that Jupiter is quite right about 
it ? " 

" In what way ? " I asked, with a sad fore- 
boding at heart. 

" In supposing it to be a bug of real gold." 
He said this with an air of profound seriousness, 
and I felt inexpressibly shocked. 

** This bug is to make my fortune, " he con- 
tinued, with a triumphant smile, " to reinstate 
me in my family possessions. Is it any won- 
der, then, that I prize it } Since Fortune has 
thought fit to bestow it upon me, I have only to 
use it properly and I shall arrive at the gold of 
which it is the index. Jupiter, bring me that 
scarabcBUs ! " 

" What ! de bug, massa ? I'd rudder not go 
fer trubble dat bug — you mus git him for your 
own self." Hereupon Legrand arose, with a 
grave and stately air, and brought me the 
beetle from a glass case in which it was en- 
closed. It was a beautiful scarabceiis, and, at 
that time, unknown to naturalists — of course a 
great prize in a scientific point of view. There 
were two round, black spots near one extremity 
of the back, and a long one near the other. 
The scales were exceedingly hard and glossy, 
w^ith all the appearance of burnished gold. 
The weight of the insect was very remarkable, 
and, taking all things into consideration, I 
could hardly blame Jupiter for his opinion rq- 
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specting it ; but what to make of Legrand's 
concordance with that opinion, I could not, for 
the life of me, tell. 

*• I sent for you," said he, in a grandiloquent 
tone, when I had completed my examination of 
the beetle, ** I sent for you, that I might have 
your counsel and assistance in furthering the 
views of Fate and of the bug " 

•• My dear Legrand," 1 cried, interrupting 
him, •• you are certainly unwell, and had better 
use some little precautions. You shall go to 
bed, and 1 will remain with you a few days, 
until you get over this. You are feverish 
and " 

*' Feel my pulse," said he. 

1 felt it, and, to say the truth, found not the 
slightest indication of fever. 

" But you may be ill and yet have no fever. 
Allow me this once to prescribe for you. In 
the first place, go to bed. In the next " 

" You are mistaken," he interposed, " I am 
as well as I can expect to be under the excite- 
ment which I suffer. If you really w-ish me 
well, you will relieve this excitement.'' 

'* And how is this to be done ? " 

" Very easily. Jupiter and myself are going 
upon an expedition into the hills, upon the main 
land, and in this expedition we shall need the 
aid of some person in whom we can confide. 
You are the only one we can trust. Whether 
we succeed or fail, the excitement which you 
now perceive in me will be equally allayed." 
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" I am anxious to oblige you in any way,'' 1 
replied, " but do you mean to say that this infer- 
nal beetle has any connection with your expedi- 
tion into the hills? " 

•• It has." 

" Then, Legrand, I can become a party to no 
such absurd proceeding." 

** I am sorry — very sorry — for we shall have 
to try it by ourselves. " 

" Try it by yourselves ! The man is surely 
mad ! — but stay — how long do you propose to 
be absent ? " 

" Probably all night. We shall start imme- 
diately, and be back, at ail events, by sunrise." 

" And will you promise me, upon your honor, 
that when this freak of yours is over, and the 
bug business (good God I) settled to your sat- 
isfaction, you will then return home and follow 
my advice implicitly, as that of your physician ? " 

" Yes, I promise ; and now let us be off, for 
we have no time to lose." 

With a heavy heart I accompanied my friend. 
We started about four o'clock — Legrand, Jupi- 
ter, the dog, and myself. Jupiter had with him 
the scythe and spades — the whole of which he 
insisted upon carrying — more through fear, it 
seemed to me, of trusting either of the imple- 
ments within reach of his master, than from any 
excess of industry or complaisance. His de- 
meanor was dogged in the extreme, and '* dat 
deuced bug " were the sole words which es- 
caped his lips during the journey. For my own 
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part, I had charge of a couple of dark lanterns, 
while Legrand contented himself with the 
scarabcEi4s^ which he carried attached to the end 
of a bit of whip-cord ; twirling it to and fro, 
with the air of a conjuror, as he went. When 
I observed this last, plain evidence of my 
friend's aberration of mind, I could scarcely re- 
frain from tears. I thought it best, however, 
to humor his fancy, at least for the present, or 
until I could adopt some more energetic meas- 
ures with a chance of success. In the mean 
time I endeavored, but all in vain, to sound him 
in regard to the object of the expedition. Hav- 
ing succeeded in inducing me to accompany 
him, he seemed unwilling to hold conversation 
upon any topic of minor importance, and to all 
my questions vouchsafed no other reply than 
*' we shall see ! " 

We crossed the creek at the head of the 
island by means of a skiff, and, ascending the 
high grounds on the shore of the main land, 
proceeded in a northwesterly direction, through 
a tract of country excessively wild and desolate, 
where no trace of a human footstep was to be 
seen. Legrand led the way with decision ; 
pausing only for an instant, here and there, to 
consult what appeared to be certain landmarks 
of his own contrivance upon a former occasion. 

In this manner we journeyed for about two 
hours, and the sun was just setting when we 
entered a region infinitely more dreary than any 
yet seen. It was a species of tableland, near 
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the summit of an almost inaccessible hill, 
densely wooded from base to pinnacle, and 
interspersed with huge crags that appeared 
to lie loosely upon the soil, and in many 
cases were prevented from precipitating them- 
selves into the valleys below, merely by the 
support of the trees against which they reclined. 
Deep ravines, in various directions, gave an air 
of still sterner solemnity to the scene. 

The natural platform to which we had clam- 
bered was thickly overgrown with brambles, 
through which we soon discovered that it would 
have been impossible to force our way but for 
the scythe ; and Jupiter, by direction of his 
master, proceeded to clear for us a path to the 
foot of an enormously tall tulip-tree, which 
stood, with some eight or ten oaks, upon the 
level, and far surpassed them all, and all other 
trees which I had then ever seen, in the beauty 
of its foliage and form, in the wide spread of its 
branches, and in the general majesty of its ap- 
pearance. When we reached this tree, Legrand 
turned to Jupiter, and asked him if he thought 
he could climb it. The old man seemed a little 
staggered by the question, and for some mo- 
ments made no reply. At length he ap- 
proached the huge trunk, walked slowly around 
it, and examined it with minute attention. 
When he had completed his scrutiny, he 
merely said, 

" Yes, massa, Jup climb any tree he ebber 
see in he life." 
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" Then up wiih you as soon as possible, for it 
will soon be too daik to see what we are aboi/." 

■'How far mus go up. niassa?" iiiquiitd 
Jupiter. 

■■ Get up the main trunk first, and then I will 
tell you which way to go— and here— stop! 
take this beetle with you." 

" De bug, Massa 
Will!— .de goole 
bug ! " cried the 
negro, diawing back 
in dismay — ■' what 
lor nnis toie de buj^ 






1 de 1 




d— n if I do I '■ 

" if you arc afraid, 
Jup, a great big negro 
like you. to take hold 
ot a harmless little 
dead beetle, why you 
can carry it up by 
this string — but. if 
you do not take it 
up with you in some 
way, I shall be under 
the necessity of 
breaking your head 
with this shovel." "he bug, mas';* v,ii.l!— de goolk b 

•■ What de matter now. massa ? " said Jup, 
evidently shamed into compliance: "always 
want tor to raise fuss wid old nigger. Was 
only funnin any how. Me feered de bug ! 
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what I keer for de bug ? " Here he took 
cautiously hold of the extreme end of the string, 
and, maintaining the insect as far from his per- 
son as circumstances would permit, prepared to 
ascend the tree. 

In youth, the tulip-tree, or Liriodendron 
Tulipifcrum, the most magnificent of American 
foresters, has a trunk peculiarly smooth, and 
often rises to a great height without lateral 
branches ; but, in its riper age, the bark becomes 
gnarled and uneven, while many short limbs 
make their appearance on the stem. Thus the 
difficulty of ascension, in the present case, lay 
more in semblance than in reality. Embracing 
the huge cylinder, as closely as possible, with 
his arms and knees, seizing with his hands some 
projections, and resting his naked toes upon 
others, Jupiter, after one or two narrow escap>es 
from falling, at length wriggled himself into the 
first great fork, and seemed to consider the whole 
business as virtually accomplished. The risk 
of the achievement was, in fact, now over, 
although the climber was some sixty or seventy 
feet from the ground. 

" Which way mus go now, Massa Will } " he 
asked. 

" Keep up the largest branch — the one on this 
side," said Legrand. The negro obeyed him 
promptly, and apparently with but little trouble ; 
ascending higher and higher, until no glimpse 
of his squat figure could be obtained through 
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the dense foliage which enveloped it. Presently 
his voice was heard in a sort of halloo. 

*' Mow much fudder is got for go ? ** 

" How high up are you ? " asked Legrand. 

" Ebber so fur," replied the negro ; " can see 
de sky fru de top ob de tree." 

" Never mind the sky, but attend to what I 
say. Look down the trunk and count the limbs 
below you on this side. How many limbs have 
you passed ? " 

" One, two, tree, four, fibe — I done pass fibe 
big limb, massa, pon dis side." 

" Then go one limb higher." 

In a few minutes the voice was heard again 
announqing that the seventh limb was attained. 

" Now, J up," cried Legrand, evidently much 
excited, " I want you to work your way out 
upon that limb as far as you can. If you see 
anything strange, let me know." 

By this time what little doubt I might have 
entertained of my poor friend's insanity, was 
put finally at rest. 1 had no alternative but to 
conclude him stricken with lunacy, and I became 
seriously anxious about getting him home. 
While I was pondering upon what was best to 
be done, Jupiter's voice was again heard. 

" Mos feerd for to ventur pon dis limb berry 
far — 'tis dead limb putty much all de way." 

"Did you say it was a riea^ limb, Jupiter ? " 
cried Legrand, in a quivering voice. 

" Yes, massa, him dead as de door-nail — 
done up for sartain — done departed dis here life." 
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" What in the name of heaven shall I do ? " 
asked Legrand, seemingly in the greatest dis- 
tress. ^ 

" Do ! " said I, glad of an opportunity to in- 
terpose a word, " why, come home and go 
to bed. Come now !— that's a fine fellow. It's 
getting late, and, besides, you remember your 
promise." 

" Jupiter," cried he, without heeding me in 
the least, *' do you hear me ? " 

•* Yes, Massa Will, hear you ebber so plain." 

** Try the wood well, then, with your knife, 
and see if you think it very rotten." 

" Him rotten, massa, sure nuff," replied the 
negro, in a few moments, " but not so berry 
rotten as mought be. Moughtventur out leetle 
way pon de limb by myself, dat's true." 

" By yourself } — what do you mean .'' " 

** Why, I mean de bug. *Tis berry hebby 
bug. Spose I drop him down fuss, and den de 
limb won't break wid just de weight ob one 
nigger." 

** You infernal scoundrel I " cried Legrand, 
apparently much relieved, " what do you mean 
by telling me such nonsense as that ? As sure 
as you drop that beetle I'll break your neck. 
Look here, Jupiter, do you hear me 1 " 

•* Yes, massa, needn't hollo at poor nigger dat 
style." 

** Well ! now listen !— if vou will venture out 
on the limb as far as you think safe, and not 
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let go the beetle, I'll make you a present of a 
silver dollar as soon as you get down." 

*' Tm gwiiie. Mass Will— deed 1 is," replied 
the negro, very promptly—" mos out to the eciid 




"Ouffo theend!" here fairly 7* 
screamed I.egrand. "do you s.iy ■v_ 

you nre out to the end of that ^ 

limb ? '■ 

•• Soon be to de eend. massa. — o-o-o-o-oh ! 
Lor-gol-a-marcy ! what is dis here pon de 



"Well!" cried Legrand, highly delighted, 
"what is it?" 

" Why taint noffin but a skull — somebody bin 
lef him head up de tree, and de crows doi]c 
gobble ebery bit ob de meat off,'' 
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" A skull, you say ! — very well ! — how is it 
fastened to the limb? — what holds it on ? " 

•* Sure nuff, massa ; mus look. Why dis 
berry curous cumstance, pon my word — dare's 
a great big nail in de skull what fastens ob it on 
to de tree." 

•• Well now, Jupiter, do exactly as I tell you— 
do you hear? " 

** Yes, massa." 

" Pay attention, then !— tind the left eye of the 
skull." 

** Hum ! hoo ! dat's good ! why, dare aint no 

eye lef at all." 

'* Curse your stupidity ! do you know your 
right hand from your left ? " 

" Yes, I nose dat — all bout dat — 'tis my lef 
hand what I chops de wood wid." 

" To be sure ! you are left-handed ; and your 
left eye is on the same — side as your left hand. 
Now, I suppose, you can find the left eye of the 
skull, or the place where the left eye has been. 
Have you found it ? " 

Here was a long pause. At length the negro 
asked, 

" Is de lef eye ob de skull pon de same side as 
de lef hand ob the skull, too ? — cause de skull 
aint got not a bit ob a hand at all— nebber 
mind ! I got de lef eye now — here de lef eye ! 
what mus do with it ? " 

'* Let the beetle drop through it, as far as the 
string will reach — but be careful and not let go 
your hold of the string." 
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■• All dat dune, Masbii Will ; mighty easy ting 
for to pill uc biiij fru de hole— look out for him 
dare l)ein\v ? " 

Diirinv; this colloquy no portion of Jupiter s 
person omld be seen ; but the beetle, which he 
had suffered to descend, was now visible at the 
enti of the strin.v;, and glistened, like a globe of 
burnished gold, in the last rays of the setting 
sun, some of which still faintly illumined the 
eminence upon which we stood. The scarabceus 
hung quite clear cjf any branches, and, if allowed 
to fail, would have fallen at our feet. Legrand 
innnediaiely tc;uk the scythe, and cleared with it 
a circular space, three or four yards in diameter, 
ju>t bent-ath the insect, and, having accom- 
plished this, ordered Jupiter to let go the string 
and come ilown from the tree. 

Drivinj^^ a peg, with great nicety, into the 
ground, at the precise spot where the beetle fell, 
my friend now produced from his pocket a tape- 
measure. Fastening one end of this at that 
point of the trunk of the tree which was nearest 
the peg, he unrolled it till it reached the peg, 
and thence further unrolled it, in the direction 
already csia])lishod by the two points of the tree 
and tho peg. for the distance of fifty feet — 
jupiier clearin;^ away the brambles with the 
scvtiie. At liie spot thus attained a second peg 
was driven, and about this, as a centre, a rude 
circle, about four feet in diameter, described. 
Taking n«nv a spade himself, and giving one to 
Jupiter and one to me, Legrand begged us to 
set about digging as quickly as possible. 
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To speak the truth, I had no special relish for 
such amusement at any time, and, at that partic- 
ular moment, would most willingly have de- 
rlined it ; for the night was coming on, and I 
felt much fatigued with the exercise already 
taken ; but I saw no mode of escape, and was 
fearful of disturbing my poor friend's equanimity 
i)y a refusal. Could I have depended, indeed, 
upon Jupiter's aid, 1 would have had no hesita- 
tion in attempting to get the lunatic home by 
fone : but 1 was too well assured of the old ne- 
gro's disposition, to hope that he would assist 
me, iiiuler any circumst:inces, in a personal con- 
test with his ni ister. 1 made no doubt that the 
latter had been infected with some of the in- 
numerable Southern superstitions about money 
buried, and that his phantasy had received con- 
hrniation by the finding of the scarabceus, or, 
perhaps, by Jupiter's obstinacy in maintaining it 
to be ** a bug of real gold." A mind disposed 
to lunacy wt)uld readily be led away by such 
suggestions —especially if chiming in with 
favorite preconceived ideas — and then I called 
to mind the poor fellow's speech about the 
beetle's being " the index of his fortune." Upon 
the whole, I was sadly vexed and puzzled, but, 
at length, I concluded to make a virtue of 
necessity — to dig with a good will, and thus the 
sooner to convince the visionary, by ocular 
demonstration, of the fallacy of the opinions he 
entertained. 

The lanterns having been lit. we all fell to 
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work with a zeal worthy a more rational cause ; 
and, as the glare fell upon our persons and im- 
plements, I could not help thinking how pictur- 
esque a group we composed, and how strange 
and suspicious our labors must have appeared 
to any interloper who, by chance, might have 
stumbled upon our whereabouts. 

We dug very steadily for two hours. Little 
was said ; and our chief embarrassment lay in 
the yelpings of the dog, who took exceeding inter- 
est in our proceedings. He, at length, became 
so obstreperous that we grew fearful of his giving 
alarm to some stragglers in the vicinity ; — or, 
rather, this was the apprehension of Legrand ; — 
for myself, I should have rejoiced at any interrup)- 
tion which might have enabled me to get the 
wanderer home. The noise was, at length, very 
effectually silenced by Jupiter, who, getting out 
of the hole with a dogged air of deliberation, 
tied the brute's mouth up with one of his sus- 
penders, and then returned, with a grave 
chuckle, to his task. 

When the time mentioned had expired, we 
had reached a depth of five feet, and yet no 
signs of any treasure became manifest. A gen- 
eral pause ensued, and 1 began to hope that the 
farce was at an end. Legrand, however, 
although evidently much disconcerted, wiped 
his brow thoughtfully and recommenced. We 
had excavated the entire circle of four feet diam- 
eter, and now we slightly enlarged the limit, and 
went to the further depth of two feet. Still noth- 
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The gold-seeker, whom I siti- 

ienjjth clambered from the pit, 

. disappointment imprimeri upon 

id proceeded, slowly and reliic- 

liis coat, which he had thrown 

his labor. In the mean- 

I remark. Jupiter, at a signal 

-, began to gather up his tools. 

This done, and the dog 

having been unmuzzled, we 

lurned in profound silence 

loward home. 

We had taken, perhaps, 
a dozen steps in this direc- 
tion, when with a loud 
oath, Legrand .strode up to 
Jupiter, and seized him by 
the collar. The astonished 
negro opened his eyes and 
mouth to the fullest extent, 
let fall the spades, and fell 
upon his knees. 

'■ You scoundrel," said 
Legrand, hissing out the 
' syllables from between his 

clenched teeth—" you in- 
fernal black villain!— speak, 
villain! I tell you!— answer me 

this instant, without prevarication !— which — 
which is j'our left eye ? " 

'■ Oh, my golly, Massa Will ! ain't dis here my 
lef eye for sartin ? " roared the terrified Jupiter, 
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placing his hand upon his right organ of vision, 
and holding it there with a desperate pertinacity, 
as if in immediate dread of his master's attempt 
at a gouge. 

*• I thought so I— I knew it ! hurrah !" vocif- 
erated Legrand, letting the negro go and 
executing a series of curvets and caracols, much 
to the astonishment of his valet, who, arising 
from his knees, looked mutely from his 
master to myself, and then from myself to his 
master. 

*' Come I we must go back." said the latter, 
" the game's not up yet ; " and he again led the 
way to the tulip-tree. 

** Jupiter." said he, when we reached its foot, 
"come here : was the skull nailed to the iimb 
with the face outward, or with the face to the 
limb ? " 

** De face was out, massa, so dat de crows 
could get at de eyes good, widout any trouble." 

" Well, then, was it this eye or that through 
which you dropped the beetle ? " — here Le- 
grand touched each of Jupiter's eyes. 

" 'Twas dis eye, massa — de lef eye — jis as 
you tell me," and here it was his right eye that 
the negro indicated. 

" That will do — we must try it again." 

Here my friend, about whose madness I now 
saw or fancied that 1 saw, certain indications 
of method, removed the peg which marked the 
spot where the beetle fell, to a spot about three 
inches to the westward of its former position. 
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Taking, now, the tape measure trom the near- 
est point of the trunk to the peg. as before, and 
continuing the extension in a straight line to 
the distance of fifty feet, a spot was indicated, 
removed, by several yardr, from the point at 
which we had been digging. 

Around the new position a circle, somewhat 
larger than in the former instance, was now 
described, and we again set to work with the 
spades. I was dreadfully weary, but, scarcely 
understanding what had occasioned tiie change 
in my thoughts, I felt no longer any great aver- 
sion from the labor imposed. 1 had become 
most unaccountably interested — nay, even ex- 
cited. Perhaps there was something, amid all 
the extravagant demeanor of Legrand — some 
air of forethought, or of deliberation, which im- 
pressed me. I dug eagerly, and now and then 
caught myself actually looking, with somethin;^ 
that very much resembled expectation, for the 
fancied treasure, the vision of which had de- 
mented my unfortunate companion. At a period 
when such vagaries of thought most fully pos- 
sessed me, and when we had been at work per- . 
haps an hour and a half, we were again interrupted 
by the violent bowlings of the dog. His uneasi- 
ness, in the first instance, had been, evidently, 
but the result of playfulness or caprice, but he 
now assumed a bitter and serious tone. Upon 
Jupiter's again attempting to muzzle him, he 
made furious resistance, and leaping into the 
hole, tore up the mould franticallv with his 
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cla-.vs. If! a few seconds he had uncovered a 
mass of h'jman b-ines, forming two complete 
skc!::: '»:.-. in:cr:ii r.^'.c.i with several buttons of 
m"*;t . and wiv.ti ajo-rarcd to be the dust of de- 
Lav'-«1 '.vooltn. One or two strokes of a spade 
iKVain.- 1 til-' biaJ- of a lar^e Spanish knife, 
;:r.'l. as wc diiv^ iiirther, three or four loose 
pi'.'ces of j^old and silver coin came to light. 

At slight of these the joy of Jupiter could 
scarcely be restrained, but the countenance of 
his nia>irr wore an air of extreme disappoint- 
ment. H'j upi^ed us. however, to continue our 
exerLion«s. and the words were hardly uttered 
when I siiiiiiblcd and fell forward, havinor 
cau'jht the toe of mv boot in a larcre rinir of 
iron that lay half buried in the loose earth. 

We now worked in earnest, and never did I 
pass ten minutes of more intense excitement. 
Durinc( this interval we had fairly unearthed an 
oblonc( chest of wood, which, from its perfect 
preservation and wonderful hardness, had 
plainly been subjected to some mineralizing 
process — perhaps that of the Bi-chloride of Mer- 
cury. This box was three feet and a half long, 
three feet broad, and two and a half feet deep. 
It was firmly secured by bands of wrought iron, 
riveted, and forming a kind of open trelliswork 
over the whole. On each side of the chest, near 
the top, were three rings of iron — six in all — 
by means of which a firm hold could be obtained 
by six persons. Our utmost united endeavors 
served only to disturb the coffer very slightly in 
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its bed. We at once saw the impossibility of 
removing so great a weight. Luckily, the sole 
fastenings of the lid consisted of two sliding 
bolts. These we drew back — trembling and 
panting with anxiety. In an instant, a treasure 
of incalculable value lay gleaming before us. 
As the rays of the lanterns fell within the pit, 
there flashed upward a glow and a glare, from a 
confused heap of gold and of jewels, that abso- 
lutely dazzled our eyes. 

I shall not pretend to describe the feelings 
with which I gazed. Amazement was, of 
course, predominant. Legrand appeared ex- 
hausted with excitement, and spoke very few 
words. Jupiter's countenance wore, for some 
minutes, as deadly a pallor as it is possible, in 
the nature of things, for any negro's visage 
to assume. He seemed stupefied — thunder- 
stricken. Presently he fell upon his knees in 
the pit, and, burying his naked arms up to the 
elbows in gold, let them there remain, as if en- 
joying the luxury of a bath. At length, with a 
deep sigh, he exclaimed, as if in a soliloquy : 

** And dis all cum ob de goole-bug ! de putty 
goole-bug ! de poor little goole-bug, what I 
boosed in dat sabage kind ob style ! Ain't you 
ashamed ob yourself, nigger ? — answer me 
dat ! " 

It became necessary, at last, that I should 
arouse both master and valet to the expediency 
of removing the treasure. It was growing late, 
and it behooved us to make exertion, that we 
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"light get everything housed before daylight. 
It was difficult to say what should be done, and 
much time was spent in deliberation— so con- 
fused were the ideas of all. We, finally, light- 
ened the box by removing two-thirds of its con- 
tents, when we were enabled, with some trouble. 
to raise it from the hole. The articles taken 
out were deposited among the brambles, and 
the dog left to guard them, with strict orders 
from Jupiter neither, upon any pretence, to stir 
from the spot, nor to open his mouth until our 
return. We then hurriedly made for home with 
the chest, reaching the hut in safety, but after 
excessive toil, at one o'clock in the mornin j^. 
Worn out as we were, it was not in human nature 
to do more immediatelv. We rested until two, 
and had supper; starting for the hills immedi- 
ately afterward, armed with three stout sacks, 
which, by good luck, were upon the premises. 
A little before four we arrived al the pit, divided 
the remainder of the booty, as equally as might 
be, among us, and leavin;^ the holes unfilled, 
again set out for the hut, at which for tlie second 
time, we deposited our golden burdens, just as 
the first faint streaks of dawn gleamed from 
over the treetops in the east. 

We were now thorou^lily broken down ; but 
the intense excitement of the time denied us 
repose. After an unquiet slumber of some 
three or four hours' duration, we arose, as if by 
preconcert, to make examination of our treas- 
ure. 
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The chesl had been full lo the brim, and we 
spent ihe whole day, and the greater part of the 
next ni,^ht. in scruljnv o( its contents. There 
had been noiliinij like order or arrangement. 




Everj'thing haJ been heaped in promiscuously. 
Having assorted all with care, we found our- 
selves possessed of even vaster wealth than we 
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had at first supposed. In coin there was rather 
more than four hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars — estimating the value of the pieces, as ac- 
curately as we could, by the tables of the 
period. There was not a particle of silver. 
All was gold of antique date and of great 
variety — French, Spanish, and German money, 
with a few English guineas, and some counters, 
of which we had never seen specimens before. 
There were several very large and heavy coins, 
so worn that we could make nothing of their 
inscriptions. There was no American money. 
The value of the jewels we found more diffi- 
culty in estimating. There were diamonds — 
some of them exceedingly large and fine — a 
hundred and ten in all, and not one of them 
small ; eighteen rubies of remarkable brilliancy ; 
three hundred and ten emeralds, all very beau- 
tiful, and twenty-one sapphires, with an opal. 
These stones had all been broken from their 
settings and thrown loose in the chest. The 
settings themselves, which we picked out from 
among the other gold, appeared to have been 
beaten up with hammers, as if to prevent iden- 
tification. Besides all this, there was a vast 
quantity of solid gold ornaments ; — nearly two 
hundred massive finger and ear rings ; — rich 
chains — thirty of these, if I remember; — eighty- 
three very large and heavy crucifixes ; — five 
gold censers of great value ; — a prodigious 
golden punch-bowl, ornamented with richly 
chased vine-leaves and bacchanalian figures ; 
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with two sword-handles exquisitely embossed, 
and manv other smaller articles which I cannot 
recollect. The wei.ijht of these valuables ex- 
ceeded three hundred and fifty pounds avoirdu- 
pois ; and in this estimate 1 have not included 
one hundred and ninety-seven superb gold 
watches; three of the number being worth 
each five hundred dollars, if one. Many of 
them were very old, and as time-keepers value- 
less ; the works having suffered, more or less, 
from corrosion — but all were richly jeweled and 
in cases of great worth. We estimated the en- 
tire contents of the chest, that night, at a mil- 
lion and a half of dollars ; and upon the sub- 
sequent disposal of the trinkets and jewels (a 
few being retained for our own use), it was 
found that we had greatly undervalued the 
treasure. 

When, at length, we had concluded our ex- 
amination and the intense excitement of the 
time had, in some measure, subsided, Legrand, 
who saw that I was dying with impatience for 
a solution of this most extraordinary riddle, 
entered into a full detail of all the circum- 
stances connected with it. 

"You remember," said he, "the night when 
I handed you the rough sketch I had made of 
the scarabcriis. You recollect also, that I be- 
came quite vexed at you for insisting that my 
drawing resembled a death's-head. When you 
first made this assertion I thought you were 
jesting ; but afterward I called to mind the pe- 
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culiar spots on the back of the insect, and ad- 
mitted to myself that your remark had some 
little foundation in fact. Still the sneer at my 
graphic powers irritated me— for I am con- 
sidered a good artist — and therefore, when you 
handed me the scrap of parchment, I was about 
to crumple it up and throw it angrily into the 
fire." 

"The scrap of paper, you mean," said I. 

•* No ; it had much ot the appearance of pa- 
per, and at first I supposed it to be such, but 
when I came to draw upon it, I discovered it, 
at once, to be a piece of very thin parcimient. 
It was quite dirty, you remember. Well, as I 
was in the very act of crumpling it up, my 
glance fell upon the sketch at which you had 
been looking, and you may imagine my aston- 
ishment, when I perceived, in fact, the figure of 
a death's-head just where, it seemed to me, I 
had made the drawing of the beetle. For a 
moment I was too much amazed to think with 
accuracy. I knew that my design was very 
different in detail from this — although there 
was a certain similarity in general outline. 
Presently I took a candle, and seating myself 
at the other end of the room, proceeded to 
scrutinize the parchment more closely. Upon 
turning it over, I saw my own sketch upon the 
reverse, just as I had made it. My first idea, 
now, was mere surprise at the really remarka- 
ble similarity of outline — at the singular coinci- 
dence involved in the fact, that unknown to me. 
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there should have been a skull upon the other 
side of the parchment, immediately beneath my 
figure of the scarabaus, and that this skull, not 
only in outline, but in size, should so closely re- 
semble my drawing. I say the singularity of 
this coincidence absolutely stupefied me for a 
time. This is the usual effect of such coinci- 
dences. The mind struggles to establish a 
connection — a sequence of cause and effect — 
and, being unable to do so, suffers a species of 
temporary paralysis. But, when I recovered 
from this stupor, there dawned upon me grad- 
ually a conviction which startled me even far 
more than the coincidence. 1 began distinctly, 
pc^sitively, to remember that there had been no 
drawing upon the parchment when 1 made my 
sketch of the scarabcEus, I became perfectly 
certain of this ; for I recollected turning up first 
one side and then the other, in search of the 
cleanest spot. Had the skull been then there, 
of course I could not have failed to notice it. 
Here was indeed a mystery which 1 felt it im- 
possible to explain ; but, even at that early mo- 
ment, there seemed to glimmer, faintly, within 
the most remote and secret chambers of my in- 
tellect, a glow-worm-like conception of that 
truth which last night's adventure brought to 
so magnificent a demonstration. I arose at 
once, and putting the parchment securely away, 
dismissed all further reflection until I should be 
alone. 
" When you had gone, and when Jupiter was 
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fast asleep, I betogk myself 10 a more method- 
ical investigation of the affair. In the rirst 
place I considered the manner in which the 
parchment had come into my possession. The 
spot where we discovered the sciirakeus was 
on the coast of the main land, about a mile 




eastward of the island, and but a short dis- 
tance above high-water mark. Upon my tak- 
ing hold of it, it gave me a sharp bite, which 
caused me to let it drop. Jupiter, with his ac- 
customed caution, before seizing the insect. 
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which had flown towards him, looked about 
him for a leaf, or something of that nature, by 
which to take hold of it. It was at this mo- 
ment that his eyes, and mine also, fell upon the 
scrap of parchment, which I then supposed to 
be paper. It was lying half buried in the sand, 
a corner sticking up. Near the spot where we 
found it, I observed the remnant of the hull of 
what appeared to have been a ship's long boat. 
The wreck seemed to have been there for a 
very great while ; for the resemblance to boat 
timbers could scarcely be traced. 

" Well, Jupiter picked up the parchment, 
wrapped the beetle in it, and gave it to me. 
SoDU afterwards we turned to go home, and on 

the way met Lieutenant G . I showed him 

the insect, and he begged me to let him take it 
to the fort. Upon my consenting, he thrust it 
forthwith into his waistcoat pocket, without the 
parchment in which it had been wrapped, and 
which I had continued to hold in my hand dur- 
ing his inspection. Perhaps he dreaded my 
changing my mind, and thought it best to make 
sure of the prize at once — you know how en- 
thusiastic he is on all subjects connected with 
Natural History. At the same time, without 
being conscious of it, I must have deposited 
the parchment in my own pocket. 

•• You remember that when I went to the 
table, for the purpose of making a sketch of the 
beetle, I found no paper where it was usually 
kept. I looked in the drawer, and tound none 
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there. I searched my pockets, hoping to find 
an old letter, when my hand fell upon the 
parchment. 1 thus detail the precise mode in 
which it came into my possession; for the cir- 
cumstances impressed me with peculiar force. 

'• No doubt you will think me fanciful — but I 
had already established a kind of connection. 
I had put together two links of a great chain. 
There was a boat lying upon a sea-coast, and 
not far from the boat was a parchment — not a 
paper — with a skull depicted upon it. You 
will, of course, ask ' where is the connection } ' 
I reply that the skull or death's-head is the 
well-known emblem of the pirate. The flag of 
the death's-head is hoisted in all engagements. 

*' I have said that the scrap was parch mrnt, 
and not paper. Parchment is durable — almost 
imperishable. Matters of little moment are 
rarely consigned to parchment ; since for the 
mere ordinary purposes of drawing or writing 
it is not nearly so well adapted as paper. This 
reflection suggested some meaning — some rel- 
evancy — in the death's-head. I did not fail to 
observe, also, the/or/n of the parchment. Al- 
though one of its corners had been, by some 
accident, destroyed, it could be seen that the 
original form was oblong. It was just a slip, 
indeed, as might have been chosen for a mem- 
orandum — for a record of something to be long 
remembered and carefully preserved." 

*• But," I interposed, " you say that the skull 
was not upon the parchment when you made 
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the drawing of the beetle. How then do you 
trace any connection between the boat and the 
skull— since this latter, according to your own 
admission, must have been designed (God only 
knows how or by whom) at some period sub- 
sequent to your sketching the scarabcsus ? " 

*' Ah, hereupon turns the whole mystery ; 
although the secret, at this point, I had com- 
paratively little difficulty in solving. My steps 
were sure, and could afford but a single result. 
1 reasoned, for example, thus : When I drew 
the scarabceus, there was no skull apparent 
upon the parchment. When I had completed 
the drawing I gave it to you, and observed you 
narrowly until you returned it. You, therefore 
did not design the skull, and no one else was 
present to do it. Then it was not done by 
human agency. And nevertheless it was 
done. 

" At this stage of my reflections I endeavored 
to remember, and did remember, with entire 
distinctness, every incident which occurred 
about the period in question. The weather was 
chilly (oh rare and happy accident !), and a 
fire was blazing upon the hearth. 1 was heated 
with exercise and sat near the table. You, 
however, had drawn a chair close to the chim- 
ney. Just as I placed the parchment in your 
hand, and you were in the act of inspecting it. 
Wolf, the Newfoundland, entered, and leaped 
upon your shoulders. With your left hand you 
caressed him and kept him off, while your 
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right, holding the parchment, was permitted to 
fall listlessly between your knees, and in close 
proximity to the fire. At one moment 1 

thought the blaze had caught it, and was about 
to caution you, but, before I could speak, you 
had withdrawn it, and were engaged in its 
examination. When I considered all these 
particulars, I doubted not for a moment that 
heat had been the agent in bringing to light, 
upon the parchment, the skull which I saw 
designed upon it. You are well aware that 
chemical preparations exist, and have existed 
time out of mind, by means of which it is possi- 
ble to write upon either paper or vellum, so 
that the characters shall become visible only 
when subjected to the action of fire. Zaffre, 
digested in aqua regia, and diluted with four 
times its weight of water, is sometimes em- 
ployed ; a green tint results. The regulus of 
cobalt, dissolved in spirit of nitre, gives a red. 
These colors disappear at longer or shorter 
intervals after the material written upon cools, 
but again become apparent upon the reapplica- 
tion of heat. 

" I now scrutinized the death's head with 
care. Its outer edges — the edges of the draw- 
ing nearest the edge of the vellum — were far 
more distinct than the others. It was clear 
that the action of the caloric had been imper- 
fect or unequal. I immediately kindled a fire, 
and subjected every portion of the parchment 
to a glowing heat. At first, the only effect was 



- f^n: tines in the skull : 
:r. ".he experiment, there 
-imer of the slip, diagon- 
X :n jthich the death's- 




head was delineated, the figure of what I at fit^t 
supposed to be a goat. A closer scrutiny, how- 
ever, satisfied me that it was intended for a kid." 
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"Ha! ha!" said I, "to be sure I have no 
risj^ht to laugh at you — a million and a half of 
money is too serious a matter for mirth — but 
you are not about to establish a third link in 
your chain — you will not find any especial con- 
nection between your pirates and a goat — 
pirates, you know, have nothing to do with 
goats ; they appertain to the farming interest." 

" But I have just said that the figure was not 
that of a goat." 

" Well, a kid then — pretty much the same 
thing." 

** Pretty much, but not all together," said Le- 
grand. " You may have heard of one Captain 
Kidd. I at once looked upon the figure of the 
animal as a kind of punning or hieroglyphical 
signature. I say signature ; because its posi- 
tion upon the vellum suggested this idea. The 
death's-head at the corner diagonally opposite, 
had, in the same manner, the air of a stamp, or 
seal. But I was sorely put out by the absence 
of all else — of the body to my imagined instru- 
ment — of the text for my context.'' 

" I presume you expected to find a letter 
between the stamp and the signature." 

" Something of that kind. The fact is, I felt 
irresistibly impressed with a presentiment of 
some vast good fortune impending. I can 
scarcely say why. Perhaps, after all, it was 
rather a desire than an actual belief; — but do 
you know that Jupiter's silly words, about the 
bug being of solid gold, had a remarkable 



effect upoii my fancy ^ 




And then the series of 
accidents and coinci- 
dences—these were so 
TL-ry extraordinary. Do 
you observe how mere 
an accident it was that 
these events should 
have occurred upon the 
sole day of all tile year 
in which it has been, 
or may be, sufficiently 
cool for fire, and that 
without the fire, or 
without the i 
tion of the do 



precise 
which he appeared, I 
should never have be- 
come aware of the 
death's-head, and so 
never the possessor of 
the treasure ? " 

" But proceed— I am 
all impatience." 

" Well ; you have 
heard, of course, the 

tlie thousand vague 
rumors afloat about 
money buried, some- 
where upon the At- 
lantic coast, by Kidd 
and his associates. 
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These rumors must have some foundation in 
fact. And that the rumors have existed so 
long and so continuous, could have resulted, it 
appeared to me, only from the circumstance of 
the buried treasure still remaining entombed. 
Had Kidd concealed his plunder for a time, 
and afterward reclaimed it, the rumors would 
scarcely have reached us in their present un- 
varying form. You will observe that the 
stories told are all about money -seekers, not 
about money-finders. Had the pirate recovered 
his money, there the affair would have dropped. 
It seemed to me that some accident — say the 
loss of a memorandum indicating its locality — 
had deprived him of the means of recovering it, 
and that this accident had become known to 
his followers, who otherwise might never have 
heard that treasure had been concealed at all, 
and who, busying themselves in vain, because 
unguided attempts to regain it had given first 
birth, and then universal currency, to the 
reports which are now so common. Have you 
ever heard of any important treasure being 
unearthed along the coast ? " 

" Never. " 

*' But that Kidd's accumulations were im- 
mense, is well known. I took it for granted, 
therefore, that the earth still held them ; and 
you will scarcely be surprised when 1 tell you 
that I felt a hope, nearly amounting to certainty, 
that the parchment so strangely found, involved 
a lost record of the place of deposit." 
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•• But how did you proceed ? " 

*• I held the vellum again to the fire, after 
increa>ing the heat, but nothing appeared. 1 
now thought it possible that the coating of 
dirt might have something to do with the 
failure ; so I carefully rinsed the parchment by 
[x^uring warm water over it, and having done 
this, I placed it in a tin pan, with the skull 
downward, and put the pan upon a furnace of 
lighted charcoal. In a few minutes, the pan 
having become thoroughly heated, 1 removed 
the slip, and to my inexpressible joy. found it 
spotted, in several places, with what app)eared 
to be figures arranged in lines. Again I placed 
it in the pan, and suffered it to remain another 
minute. Upon taking it off, the whole was 
just as you see it now." 

Here Legrand, having re-heated the pafch- 
ment, submitted it to my inspection. The 
following characters were rudely traced, in a 
red tint, between the death's-head and the 
goat : 

53U-^^o5 ) )^*; 4826)4:.)4:) :8o6*; 48t8^6o))85; i 
t);::*8f83(88)5*+;46(;88*96*^8)*t(;485);5*t2-*I(; 
4956*2(5*-4)8'^8*;4o69285);)6t8)4tt;i(t9;48o8i 
;8:8: i ; 48185; 4)4851528806*8 1 ({9; 48; (88; 4(t?34; 
48)4t;i6i;:i88;t?; 

" But." said I, returning him the slip, *• I am 
as nuich in the dark as ever. Were all the 
jewels of (}()lconda awaiting me upon my solu- 
tion of this enigma, I am quite sure that I 
should be unable to earn them." 
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** And yet," said Legrand, "the solution is by 
no means so difficult as you might be led to 
imagine from the first hasty inspection of the 
characters. These characters, as any one 
might readily guess, form a cipher— that is to 
say, they convey a meaning; but then, from 
what is known of Kidd, I could not suppose 
him capable of constructing any of the more 
abstruse cryptographs. 1 made up my mind, 
at once, that this was of a simple species — such, 
however, as would appear, to the crude intellect 
of the sailor, absolutely insoluble without the 
key." 

*' And you really solved it ? " 

" Readily ; I have solved others of an 
abstruseness ten tliousand times greater. Cir- 
cumstances, and a certain bias of mind, have 
led me to take interest in such riddles, and it 
may well be doubted whether human ingenuity 
can construct an enigma of the kind which 
human ingenuity may not, by proper applica- 
tion, resolve. In fact, having once established 
connected and legible characters, I scarcely 
gave a thought to the mere difficulty of develop- 
ing their import. 

" In the present case — indeed in all cases of 
secret writing — the question regards the lan- 
ij^tiage of the cipher ; for the principles of so- 
lution, so far, especially, as the more simple 
ciphers are concerned, depend upon, and are 
varied by, the genius of the particular idiom. 
In general, there is no alternative but experi- 
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ment (directed by probabilities) of every tongue 
known to him who attempts the solution, until 
the true one be attained. But, with the cipher 
now before us, all difficulty was removed by 
the signature. The pun upon the word * Kidd ' 
is appreciable in no other language than the 
English. But for this consideration I should 
have began my attempts with the Spanish and 
French, as the tongues in which a secret of this 
kind would most naturally have been written 
by a pirate of the Spanish main. As it was, I 
assumed the cryptograph to be English. 

" You observe there are no divisions between 
the words. Had there been divisions, the task 
would have been comparatively easy. In such 
cases I should have commenced with a colla- 
tion and analysis of the shorter words, and, had 
a word of a single letter occurred, as it is most 
likely {a or /, for example), I should have con- 
sidered the solution as assured. But, there be- 
ing no division, my first step was to ascertain 
the predominant letters, as well as the least 
frequent. Counting all, I constructed a table, 
thus ; 



Of the character 8 \.\ 


lere 


are 


3j- 




• 






26. 




4 






19- 




\) 






1 6. 




* 






13. 




5 






12. 




6 






II. 
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Of the character fi there are 8. 



" 


« 


6. 


92 


« 


5^ 


:3 


« 


4. 


• 


« 


3 


IT 


« 


2 


• 


<< 


I. 



** Now, in English, the letter which most fre- 
quently occurs is e. Afterward, the succession 
runs thus : aoidhnrstuy c f g I mw b k 
p q X z . E predominates so remarkably that 
an individual sentence of any length is rarely 
seen, in which it is not the prevailing character. 

" Here, then, we have, in the very beginning, 
the ground-work for something more than a 
mere guess. The general use which may be 
made of the table is obvious — but, in this par- 
ticular cipher, we shall only very partially re- 
quire its aid. As our predominant character is 
8, we will commence by assuming it as the e of 
the natural alphabet. To verify the supposi- 
tion, let us observe if the 8 be seen often in 
couples — for e is doubled with great frequency 
in English — in such words, for example, as 
* meet,' * fleet,' * speed,* * seen.' ' been,' * agree,' 
etc. In the present instance we see it doubled 
no less than five times, although the crypto- 
graph is brief. 

" Let us assume 8, then, as e. Now, of all 
the words in the language, * the ' is most usual ; 
let us see, therefore, whether there are not rep- 
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etitions of any three characters, in the same 
order of collocation, the last of them being 8. 
If \vc iliscover repetitions of such letters, so ar- 
ranj^cd, they will most probably represent the 
word 'the.' Upon inspection, we find no less 
than seven such arrangements, the characters 
being 148. We may, therefore, assume that ; 
represents /, 4 represents //, and 8 represents^ 
—the last being now well confirmed. Thus a 
great step has been taken. 

•* But, having established a single word, we 
are enabled to establish a vastly important 
point; that is to say, several commencements 
and terminations of other words. Let us refer, 
ft)r example, to the last instance but one, in 
which the combination ;48 occurs — not far 
from the end of the cipher. We know that 
the ; immediately ensuing is the commence- 
ment of a word, and, of the six characters suc- 
ceeding this * ilie, we are cognizant of no less 
than five. Let us set these characters down, 
thus, by the letters we know them to represent, 
leaving a space for the unknown — 

t eeth. 

"Here we are enabled, at once, to discard 
the • ///,' as forming no portion of the word 
commencing with the first / ; since, by exj>eri- 
ment of the entire alphabet for a letter adapted 
to the vacancy, we perceive that no word can 
be formed of which this /// can be a part. We 
are thus narrowed into 
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t ee, 

and, going through the alphabet, if necessary, 
as before, we arrive at the word * tree,' as the 
sole possible reading. We thus gain another 
letter, r, represented by (, with the words ' the 
tree ' in juxtaposition. 

" Looking beyond these words, for a short 
distance, we again see the combination ;48, and 
employ it by way of ier mi nation to what im- 
mediately precedes. We have thus this ar- 
rangement : 

the tree ;4(t?34 the, 

or, substitutmgthe natural letters, where known, 
it reads thus : 

the tree thrj:?3h the. 

*' Now, if, in place of the unknown charac- 
ters, we leave blank spaces, or substitute dots, 
we read thus : 

the tree thr. . . h the, 

when the word 'through' makes itself evident 
at once. But this discovery gives us three new 
letters, 0, uandg, represented by I ? and 3. 

" Looking now, narrowly, through the cipher 
for combinations of known characters, we find, 
not very far from the begmning, this arrange- 
m.ent, 

83(88, or egree, 
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which, plainly, is the conclusion of the word 
•degree,' and gives us another letter, </, repre- 
sented by t. 

•* Four letters beyond the word * degree,' we 
perceive the combination 

;48(;88 

" Translating the known characters, and rep- 
resenting the unknown by dots, as before, we 
read thus : 

th rtee. 

an arrangement immediately suggestive of the 
word ' thirteen,' and again furnishing us with 
two new characters, / and n, represented by 6 
and *. 

" Referring, now, to the beginning of the 
cryptograph, we find the combination, 

53nt. 

" Translating as before, we obtain 

. good, 

which assures us that the first letter is A, and 
that the first two words are * A good.' 

" It is now time that we arrange our key, as 
far as discovered, in a tabular form, to avoid 
confusion. It will stand thus ; 
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i< 
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i< 
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t ( 
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t < 
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i 1 
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i » 




t 



" We have, therefore, no less than ten of the 
most important letters represented, and it will 
be unnecessary to proceed with the details of 
the solution. I have said enough to convince 
you that ciphers of this nature are readily solu- 
ble, and to give you some insight into the ra- 
tionale of their development. But be assured 
that the specimen before us appertains to the 
very simplest species of cryptograph. It now 
only remains to give you the full translation of 
the characters u[)on the parchment, as unrid- 
dled. Here it is : 

" ' A i^ood i^lass in the bhhop's hostel zn the 
devil^s seat forty~o)te deg7'ees and thirteen min- 
utes northeast a/id by north main hraneh sei.>- 
enth limb east side shoot from the left eye of 
the death's-head a bee line from the tree 
t /trough the shot fifty feet out.' " 

" But," said I, " the enigma seems still in c^s 
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bad a condition as ever. How is it possible to 
extort a meaning from all this jargon about 
* devil's seats,' * death's heads/ and * bishop's 
hotels ? ' " 

'* I confess," replied Legrand, " that the mat- 
ter still wears a serious aspect, when regarded 
with a casual glance. My first endeavor was 
to divide the sentence into the natural division 
intended by the cryptographist." 

** You mean, to punctuate it ? " 

" Something of that kind. 

•* I reflected that it had been ^ point with the 
writer to run his words together without divi- 
sion, so as to increase the difficulty of solution. 
Now, a not over-acute man, in pursuing such 
an object, would be nearly certain to overdo 
the matter. When, in the course of his com- 
position, he arrived at a break in his subject 
which would naturally require a pause, or a 
point, he would be exceedingly apt to run his 
characters, at this place, more than usually 
close together. If you will observe the MS., in 
the present instance, you will easily detect five 
such cases of unusual crowding. Acting upon 
this hint, I made the division thus : 

** ' A good glass in the Bishop's hostel in the 
DcT^fiVs seat^forty-one degrees and thirteen 
minutes — northeast and by north — main 
branch seventh limb east side — shoot from the 
left eye of the death's-head — a bee-line from 
the tree through the shot fifty feet out* ** 
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"Even this division," said I, "leaves me still 
in the dark." 

" It left me also in the dark," replied Legrand, 
" for a few days ; during which I made dili- 
gent inquiry, in the neighborhood of Sullivan's 
Island, for any building which went I5y the 
name of the ' Bishop's Hotel ; ' for of course, I 
dropped the obsolete word ' hostel.' Gaining 
no information on the subject, I was on the 
point of extending my sphere of search, and 
proceeding in a more systematic manner, when 
one morning it entered into my head, quite 
suddenly, that this ' Bishop's Hostel ' might 
have some reference to an old family, of the 
name of Bessop, which, time out of mind, had 
held possession of an ancient manor-house, 
about four miles to the northward of the 
Island. I accordingly went over to the planta- 
tion, and re-instituted my inquiries among the 
older negroes of the place. At length one of 
the most aged of the women said that she had 
heard of such a place as Bessofs Castle, and 
thought that she could guide me to it, but that 
it was not a castle, nor a tavern, but a high 
rock. 

" I offered to pay her well fc)r trouble, and, 
after some demur, she consented to accompany 
me to the spot. We found it without much 
difficulty, when, dismissing her, I proceeded to 
examine the place. The * castle ' consisted of 
an irregular assemblage of cliffs and rocks — 
one of the latter being quite remarkable for its 




rock, perhaps a yard 

which i (iiood. This ledge 

projected about eighteen 

inches, and was not more than a 

foot wide, while a niche in the 

TimcAsiLE. cliff just above it. gave it a 

rude resemblance to one of the 

hoilow-backed chairs used by our ancestors. I 

made no doubt that here was the ' devil's-seat ' 

alluded to in the MS., and now I seemed to 

grasp the full secret of the riddle. 

" The ' good glass,' 1 knew, could have ref- 
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erence to nothing; but a tclescopt : for ilie « 
'glass' is rarely eiii[ilo)-eil in any other si; 
by seamen. Now here. I at once saw a t 
scope to be used, and a definite point of v 
admit ling no 



from which to 

did I hesititie 
to believe tliat 
the phrases. 



for the level- 
ing of the 
KlaB. Oreaily 
excited lj y 
these disi'ni-- 
eries. I hurried ^' 

home, procur- 
ed a telescope. 

and returned ' ni.fl.Eiii)Ei. lo i-5k Tut glass. 

to the rock, 

" t let myself down to tlie ledge, and found 
that it was impossible to retain a seat upon it 
except in one particular position. This fact 
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confirmed my preconceived idea. I proceeded 
to use the glass. Of course, the * forty-one 
de.v^rees and tliirteen minutes * could allude to 
nothing but elevation above the visible hori- 
zon, since the horizontal direction was clearly in- 
dicated by the words, 'northeast and by north.* 
This latter direction I at once established by 
means of a pocket-compass ; then, pointing the 
glass as nearly at an angle of forty-one degrees 
of elevation as I could do it by guess, I moved it 
cautiously up or down, until my attention was 
arrested by a circular rift or opening in the fo- 
liage of a large tree that overtopped its fellows 
in the distance. In the centre of this rift I per- 
ceived a white spot, but could not. at first, dis- 
tinguish what it was. Adjusting the focus of 
the telescope, I again looked, and now made it 
out to be a human skull. 

*' Upon this discovery I was so sanguine as 
to consider the enigma solved ; for the phrase 
• main branch, seventh limb, east side, could 
refer only to the position of the skull upon the 
tree, while ' shoot from the left eye of the 
death's-head * admitted, also, of but one inter- 
pretation, in regard to a search for buried treas- 
ure. I perceived that the design was to drop 
a bullet from the left eye of the skull, and that 
a bee-line, or, in other words, a straight line, 
drawn from the nearest point of the trunk 
through ' the shot' (or the spot where the bul- 
let fell), and thence extended to a distance of 
fifty feet, would indicate a definite point — and 
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beneath this point I thought it at least possible 
that a deposit of value lay concealed." 

" All this," I said, is ** exceedingly clear, and, 
although ingenious, still simple and explicit. 
When you left the Bishop's Hotel, what then } " 

" Why, having carefully taken the bearings 
of the tree, turned homeward. The instant 
that I left ' the devil's seat,' however, the circu- 
lar rift vanished ; nor could I get a glimpse of 
it afterward, turn as I would. What seems to 
me the. chief ingenuity in this whole business, is 
the facf (for repeated experiment has convinced 
me it IS a fact) that the circular opening in 
question is visible from no other attainable 
point of view than that afforded by the narrow 
ledge upon the face of the rock. 

** In this expedition to the ' Bishop's Hotel ' 
I had been attended by Jupiter, who had, no 
doubt, observed, for some weeks past, the ab- 
straction of my demeanor, and took especial 
care not to leave me alone. But, on the next 
day, getting up very early, 1 contrived to give 
him the slip, and went into the hills in search of 
the tree. After much toil I found it. When I 
came home at night my valet proposed to give 
me a flogging. With the rest of the adventure 
I believe you are as well acquainted as myself." 

" I suppose," said I, " you missed the spot, in 
the first attempt at digging, through Jupiter's 
stupidity in letting the bug fall through the 
right instead of through the left eye of the 
skull." 
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" Precisely. This mistake made a difference 
of about two inches and a half in the ' shot ' — 
that is to say, in the position of the peg nearest 
the tree ; and had the treasure been beneath 
the* shot,' the error would have been of little 
moment ; but ' the shot,' together with the 
nearest point of the tree, were merely two 
points for the establishment of a line of direc- 
tion ; of course the error, however trivial in the 
beginning, increased as we proceeded with the 
line, and by the time we had gone fifty feet, 
threw us quite off the scent. But for my deep- 
seated impression that treasure was here some- 
where actually buried, we might have had all 
our labor in vain." 

" But your grandiloquence, and your conduct 
in swinging the beetle — how expessively odd I 
I was sure you were mad. And why did you 
insist upon letting fall the bug, instead of a bul- 
let, from the skull ? " 

" Why, to be frank, I felt somewhat annoyed 
by your evident suspicions touching my sanity, 
and so resolved to punish you quietly, in my 
own way, by a little bit of sober mystification. 
For this reason I swung the beetle, and for this 
reason I let it fall from the tree. An observa- 
tion of yours about its great weight suggested 
the latter idea." 

" Yes, I perceive ; and now there is only one 
point which puzzles me. What are we to make 
of the skeletons found in the hole } " 

" That is a question I am no more able to 
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answer than yourself. There seems, however, 
only one plausible way of accounting for them 
and yet it is dreadful to believe in such atroc- 
ity as my suj^^gestion would imply. It is clear 
that Kidd— if Kidd indeed secreted this treas- 
ure, which I doubt not — it is clear that he rmist 
have had assistance in the labor. But this la- 
bor concluded, he may have thought itr expe- 
dient to remove all participants in his secret. 
Perhaps a couple of blows with a mattock were 
sufficient, while his coadjutors were busy in the 
pit ; perhaps it required a dozen — who shall 
tell ? " 




MURDEas 
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The mental features discoursed of as the 
analytical, are, in themselves, but little suscepti- 
ble of analysis. We appreciate them only in 
their effects. We know of them, among other 
things, that they are always to their possessor, 
when inordinately possessed, a source of the 
liveliest enjoyment. As the strong man exults 
in his physical ability, delighting in such exer- 
cises as call his muscles into action, so glories 
the analyst in that 
moral activity 
which disentan- 
gles. He derives 
pleasure from even 
the most trivial 
occupations bring- 
ing his talent into 
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pi'iv. Mr i> fond of er.-'^-r.a>. of Tor.jr. irums. 
of hiero^iyp'rii'.- : ex".iioi::n^ in his s-ji uii'-rns of 
f.'<x*.\\ a t\t:'^r*:t of at u men Ahich appears lo ibe 
orrlinary a[jpreh*:n.>:on preternatural. Hls re- 
sults, brouj^ri: a!>jLit by the very- soul and es- 
sence of mti\\fA, have, in truth, the '.vhoie air 
of intuition. 

The faculty of resolution is p)oss:b!y much in- 
vi'^orateri by mathematical study, and esp)ecially 
by that hi;^hest branch of it which, unjustly, 
and merely on account of its retro'^rade ojjera- 
tioiis. has lx:en called, as \{ par exct'llence, analy- 
sis. Vet to calculate is not in itself to analvze. 
A <h<ss-|)layer, for example, does the one. 
unhout effort at the other. It follows that the 
^arne rif cliess. in its effects upon mental char- 
aeter, is i^reatly misunderstood. I am not now 
wriu'rii^ a treatise, but simply prefacing a some- 
what peculiar narrative by observations very 
much at random ; I will, therefore, take occa- 
sion to assert that the hii^her powers of the re- 
flective intellect are more decidedly and more 
usefully tasked by the unostentatious game of 
draughts than by all the elaborate frivolity of 
chess. In this latter, where the pieces have 
dilferenl and bizarre motions, with various and 
variable values, what is only complex, is mis- 
taken (a not unusual error) for what is pro- 
foinid. The attention is here called powerfully 
intf) play. If it flag for an instant an oversighl 
is committed resulting in injury or defeat. The 
possible moves being not only manifold, but in- 
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volute, the chances of such oversights are mul- 
tiplied ; and in nine cases out of ten it is the 
more concentrative rather than the more acute 
player, who conquers. In draughts, on the 
contrary, where the moves are unique and 
have but little variation, the probabilities of in- 
advertence are diminished, and the mere atten- 
tion being left comparatively unemployed, what 
advantages are obtained by either party are 
obtained by superior acimieji. To be less ab- 
stract — let us suppose a game of draughts 
where the pieces are reduced to four kings, and 
where, of course, no oversight is to be ex- 
pected. It is obvious that here the victory can 
be decided (the players being at all equal) only 
by some recherche movement, the result of some 
strong exertion of the intellect. Deprived of 
ordinary resources, the analyst throws himself 
into the spirit of his opponent, identities him- 
self therewith, and not un frequently sees thus, 
at a glance, the sole methods (sometimes in- 
deed absurdly simple ones) by which he may 
seduce into error or miscalculation. 

Whist has long been noted for its influence 
upon what is termed the calculating power ; 
and men of the highest order of intellect have 
been known to take an apparently unaccounta- 
ble delight in it, while eschewing chess as 
frivolous. Beyond doubt there is nothing of 
a similar nature so greatly tasking the faculty of 
analysis. The best chess-player in Christen- 
dom may be little more than the best player of 
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chess ; but proficiency in whist implies capacit] 
for success in all those more important under 
takings where mind struggles with mind 
When I say proficiency, I mean that perfectior 
in the game which includes a comprehension 01 
a// the sources whence legitimate advantage 
may be derived. These are not only manifold 
but multiform, and lie frequently among re- 
cesses of thought altogether inaccessible to the 
ordinary understanding. To observe atten- 
tively is to remember distinctly ; and, so far, 
the concentrative chess-player will do very well 
at whist ; while the rules of Hoyle (themselves 
based upon the mere mechanism of the game) 
are sufficiently and generally comprehensible. 
Thus to have a retentive memory, and to pro- 
ceed ** by the book," are points commonly 
regarded as the sum total of good playing. 
But it is in matters beyond the limits of mere 
rule that the skill of the analyst is evinced. 
He makes, in silence, a host of observations 
and inferences. So, perhaps, do his com- 
panions ; and the difference in the extent of the 
information obtained lies not so much in the 
validity of the inference as in the quality of the 
observation. The necessary knowledge is that 
of Tu/ia^ to observe. Our player confines him- 
self not at all ; nor, because the game is the 
object, does he reject deductions from things 
external to the game. He examines the coun- 
tenance of his partner, comparing it carefully 
with that of each of his opponents. He con- 
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siders the mode of assorting the cards in each 
hand ; often counting trump by trump, and 
honor by honor, through the glances bestowed 
by their holders upon each. He notes every 
variation of face as the play progresses, gather- 
ing a fund of thought from the differences in 
the expression of certainty, of surprise, of 
triumph, or chagrin. From the manner of gath- 
ering up a trick he judges whether the person 
taking it can make another in the suit. He 
recognizes what is played through feint, by the 
air with which it is thrown down upon the table. 
A casual or inadvertent word ; the accidental- 
dropping or turning of a card, with the accom- 
panying anxiety or carelessness in regard to its 
concealment ; the counting of the tricks, with 
the order of their arrangement ; embarrassment, 
hesitation, eagerness or trepidation — all afford, 
to his apparently intuitive perception, indica- 
tions of the true state of affairs. The first two 
or three rounds having been played, he is in 
full possession of the contents of each hand, 
and thenceforward puts down his cards with as 
absolute a precision of purpose as if the rest of 
the party had turned outward the faces of their 
own. 

The analytical power should not be con- 
founded with simple ingenuity; for while the 
analyst is necessarily ingenious, the ingenious 
man is often remarkably incapable of analysis. 
The constructive or combining power, by which 
ingenuity is usually manifested, and to which 
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the phrenologists (I believe erroneously) have as- 
signed a separate organ, supposing it a primi- 
tive faculty, had been so frequently seen in 
those whose intellect bordered otherwise upon 
idiocy, as to have attracted general observation 
among writers on morals. Between ingenuity 
and the analytic ability there exists a difference 
far greater, indeed, than that between the 
fancy and the imagination, but of a character 
very strictly analogous. It will be found, in 
fact, that the ingenious are always fanciful, and 
the truly imaginative never otherwise than 
analytic. 

The narrative which follows will appear to 
the reader somewhat in the light of com- 
mentary upon the propositions just advanced. 

Residing in Paris during the spring and part 
of the summer of i8 — , I there became ac- 
quainted with a Monsieur C. Auguste Dupin. 
This young gentleman was of an excellent — 
indeed of an illustrious family, but, by a variety 
of untoward events, had been reduced to such 
poverty that the energy of his character suc- 
cumbed beneath it, and he ceased to bestir 
himself in the world, or to care for the retrieval 
of his fortunes. By courtesy of his creditors, 
there still remained in his possession a small 
remnant of his patrimony ; and, upon the income 
arising from this, he managed, by means of a 
rigorous economy, to procure the necessaries of 
life, without troubling himself about its super- 
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fluities. Books, indeed, were his sole luxuries, 
and in Paris tliese are easily obtained. 




Our first meeting was at an obscure library 
in the Rue Montniartre, where the accident of 
our both being in search of the same very rare 
and very remarkable volume, brought us into 
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closer romnuinion. We saw each other again 
and ai^^ain. I was deeply interested in the little 
family history which he detailed to me with all 
that candor in which a Frenchman indulges 
whenever mere self is the theme. 1 was aston- 
ished, too, at the vast extent of his reading ; and, 
above all. I felt my soul enkindled within me by 
the wild fervor and the vivid freshness of his 
imaiiination. Seeking in Paris the objects I 
ilien s()ii!L»:ht, 1 felt that the society of such a 
man would be to me a treasure beyond price ; 
and iliis l'eelin:L>- I frankly confided to him. It 
was ai kn-'ih arran«»ed that we should live 
toj^eiher durinjL^ my stay in the city; and as my 
worldly circumstances were somewhat less em- 
barrassed than his f)wn, 1 was permitted to be 
at the exj^ense of renting, and furnishing, in a 
style which suited the rather fantastic gloom of 
our common temper, a time-eaten and grotesque 
mansion, long deserted throuij^h superstitions 
into which we did not in([uire. and tottering to 
its fall in a retired and desolate portion of the 
Faubourg St. (iermain. 

Had the routine of our life at this place been 
known to the world, we should have been re- 
garded as madmen- -although, perhaps, as mad- 
men of a harmless nature. Our seclusion was 
perfect. We admitted no visitors. Indeed the 
localitv of our ntiremcnt had been carelullv 
kept a secret from my own former associates ; 
and it had been many years since Dupin had 
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ceased to know or be known in Paris. We 
existed within ourselves alone. 

It was a freak of fancy in my friend (for what 
else shall I 'call it?) to be enamored of the 
night for her own sake ; and into this bizarrerie, 
as into all his others, I quietly fell ; giving my. 
self up to his wild whims with a perfect abandon. 
The sable divinity would not herself dwell with 
us always ; but we could counterfeit her pres- 
ence. At the first dawn of the morning we 
closed all the massy shutters of our old building ; 
li;^hted a couple of tapers which, strongly per- 
fumed, threw out only the ghastliest and feeblest 
of rays. By the aid of these we then busied our 
souls in dreams — reading, writing, or convers- 
ing, until warned by the clock of the advent of 
the true Darkness. Then we sallied forth into 
the streets, arm and arm, continuing the topics 
of the day, or roaming far and wide until a late 
hour, seeking, amid the wild lights and shadows 
of the populous city, that infinity of mental 
excitement which quiet observation can afford. 

At such times I could not help remarking and 
admiring (although from his rich ideality I had 
been prepared to expect it) a peculiar analytic 
ability in Dupin. He seemed, too, to take an 
eager delight in its exercise — if not exactly in 
its display — and did not hesitate to confess the 
pleasure thus derived. He boasted to me, with 
a low chuckling laugh, that most men, in respect 
to himself, wore windows in their bosoms, and 
was wont to follow up such assertions by direci 
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and very startling proofs of his intimate knowl- 
edge of my own. His manner at these mo- 
ments was frigid and abstract ; his eyes were 
vacant in expression ; while his voice, usually 
a rich tenor, rose into a treble which would 
have sounded petulantly but for the deliberate- 
ness and entire distinctness of the enunciation. 
Observing him in these moods, I often dwelt 
meditatively upon the old philosophy of the Bi- 
Part Soul, and amused myself with the fancy of 
a double Dupin — the creative and the resolvent. 

Let it not be supposed, from what I have just 
said, that I am detailing any mystery, or pen- 
ning any romance. What I have described in 
the Frenchman, was merely the result of an 
excited, or perhaps of a diseased intelligence. 
But of the character of his remarks at the 
periods in question an example will best convey 
the idea. 

We were strolling one night down a long dirty 
street, in the vicinity of the Palais Royal. 
Being both, apparently, occupied with thought, 
neither of us had spoken a syllable for fifteen 
minutes at least. All at once Dupin broke 
forth with these words : 

*• He is a very little fellow, that's true, and 
would do better for the Thedtre des VariS- 

thr 

" There can be no doubt of that," I replied 
unwittingly, and not at first observing (so much 
had I been absorbed in reflection) the extraor- 
dinary manner in which the speaker had chimed 
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I recollected myself, and my 



n instant afterward 




been notonously pa^ 
"Tell me. for Hi 



" Dupin," said I, gravely. 
" this is beyond my corn- 
prebension. I do not 
fiesitate to say that 1 am 
amazed, and can scarcely 
credit my senses. How 
was it possible you should 
know I was thinking of 

? " Here I paused, 

to ascertain beyond a 
doubt whether he really 
knew of whom 1 thought. 

" of Chantilly," said 

he. "why do you pause.* 
You were remarking to 
yourself that his diminu- 
tive figure unfitted him tor 
tragedy." 

This was precisely what 
hnd formed the subject of 
my reflections. Chantilly 
was a quondam cobbler 
of the Rue St. Denis, who, 
becoming stage-mad, had 
al tempted the role of 
Xerxes, in Crdbillon's 
tragedy so called, and 
quinaded for his pains, 
aven's sake," I exclaimed. 
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"the method — if method there is — by which you 
have been enabled to fathom my soul in this 
matter." In fact I was even more startled than 
I would have been willing to express. 

•' It was the fruiterer," replied my friend, 
" who brought you to the conclusion that the 
mender of soles was not of sutticient height for 
Xerxes et di i^c'/ms omne^ 

"The fruiterer ! — you astonish me — I know 
no fruiterer whomsoever." 

" The man who ran up against you as we en- 
tered the street— it may have been fifteen min- 
utes ago." 

1 now remembered that, in fact, a fruiterer, 
carrying ui)on his head a large basket of apples, 
had nearly thrown me down, by accident, as we 
passed frf)m the Rue C into the thorough- 
fare where we stood ; but what this had to do 
with Chanlilly I could not possibly understand. 

There was not a particle of charlatiiJicrie 
about Dupin. "I will explain," he said, "and 
that you may comprehend all clearly, we will 
first retrace the course of your meditations, 
from the moment in which I spoke to you until 
that of the renconh'e with the fruiterer in ques- 
tion. The larger links of the chain run thus — 
Chantilly, Orion. Dr. Nichols, Epicurus. Ster- 
eotomy, the street stones, the fruiterer." 

There are few persons who have not at some 
period of their lives, amused themselves in re- 
tracing the steps by which particular conclusions 
of their own minds have been attained. The 
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occupation is often full of interest ; and he who 
attempts it for the first time is astonished by 
the apparently illimitable distance and incoher- 
ence between the starting-point and the goal. 
What, then, must have been my amazement 
when I heard the Frenchman speak what he 
had just spoken, and when I could not help 
acknowledging that he had spoken the truth. 
He continued : 

" We had been talking of horses, if I remem- 
ber aright, just before leaving the Rue C . 

This was the last subject we discussed. As we 
crossed into the street, a fruiterer, with a large 
basket upon his head, brushing quickly past us, 
thrust you upon a pile of paving-stones collected 
at a spot where the causeway is undergoing re- 
pair. You stepped upon one of the loose frag- 
ments, slipped, slightly strained your ankle, 
appeared vexed or sulky, muttered a few words, 
turned to look at the pile, and then proceeded 
in silence. I was not particularly attentive to 
what you did ; but observation has become with 
me, of late, a species of necessity. 

" You kept your eyes upon the ground — glanc- 
ing, with a petulant expression, at the holes and 
ruts in the pavement (so that I saw you were 
still thinking of the stones), until we reached 
the little alley called Lamartine, which has been 
paved, by way of experiment, with the overlap- 
ping and riveted blocks. Here your counte- 
nance brightened up and, perceiving your lips 
move, I could not doubt that you murmured 
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the word 'stereotomy* a term very affectedly 
applied to this species of pavement. I knew 
that you could not say to yourself * stereotomy/ 
without being brought to think of atomies, and 
thus of the theories of Epicurus ; and since, 
when we discussed this subject not very long 
ago, I mentioned to you how singularly, yet with 
how little notice, the vague guesses of that 
noble Greek had met with contirmation in the 
late nebular cosmogony, I felt that you could 
not avoid casting your eyes upward to the great 
nebula in Orion, and I certainly expected that 
you would do so. You did look up ; and I was 
now assured that I had correctly followed your 
steps. But in that bitter tirade upon Chantilly, 
which appeared in yesterday's * Mtisee' the 
satirist, making some disgraceful allusions to the 
cobbler's change of name upon assuming the 
buskin, quoted a Latin line about which we 
have often conversed. I mean the fine 

Perdidit antiquum litera prima sonum. 

I had told you that this was in reference to Orion, 
formerly written Urion ; and, from certain pun- 
gencies connected with this explanation, I was 
aware that you could not have forgotten it. It 
was clear, therefore, that you would not fail to 
combine the two ideas of Orion and Chantilly. 
That you did combine them I saw by the char- 
acter of the smile which passed over your lips. 
You thought of the poor cobbler's immolation. 
So far, you had been stooping in your gait ; but 
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now I saw you draw yourself up to your full 
height. I was then sure that you reflected 
upon the diminutive figure of Chantilly. At 
tliis point I interrupted your meditations to 
remark that as, in fact, he was a very little 
fellow — that Chantilly — he would do better at 
the Thedire des Variites.^' 

Not long after this, we were looking over an 
evening edition of the Gazette des Tribunaiix 
when the following paragraphs arrested our 
attention. 

*' Extraordinary Mu r d e r s. — T h i s 
morning, about three o'clock, the inhabitants of 
the Quart it^.r St. Roch were aroused from sleep 
by a succession of terrific shrieks, issuing, ap- 
parently, from the fourth story of a house in 
the Rue Morgue, known to be in the sole occu- 
pancy of one Madame L'Espanaye, and her 
daughter. Mademoiselle Camille L'Espanaye. 
After some delay, occasioned by a fruitless at- 
tempt to procure admission in the usual manner, 
the gateway was broken in with a crowbar, and 
eight or ten of the neighbors entered, accompa- 
nied by two gendarmes. By this time the cries 
had ceased ; but, as the party rushed up the first 
tiight of stairs, two or more rough voices, in angry 
contention, were distinguished, and seemed to 
proceed from the upper part of the house. As 
the second landing was reached, these sounds, 
also, had ceased, and everything remained per- 
fectly quiet. The party spread themselves and 
hurried from room to room. Upon arriving at a 
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larjsjc back chamber in the fourth story (the door 
of which being found locked, with the key inside, 
was forced open), a spectacle presented itself 
whicli struck ever)* one present not less with 
horror tlian with astonishment. 

•• The apartment was in the wildest disorder 
— the furniture broken and thrown about in all 
directions. There was only one bedstead ; and 
from this the bed had been moved, and thrown 
in I lie middle of the tloor. On a chair lay a 
r;i/.or. besmeared with blood. On the hearth 
were two or three lonp^ and thick tresses of gray 
human hair also dabbled in blood, and seeming 
ti» li.ive been pulled out by the roots. Upon the 
tl.u>r were found four Napoleons, an earring of 
tnp.i/. three lar^je silver spoons, three smaller of 
;;;. /.r/ 1/. /^v/-. and two bags, containing nearly 
four thousand francs in gold. The drawers of a 
/.v . .f.v. which stood in one corner, were open, 
aiKl had been, apparently, rifled, although many 
articles still remained in them. A small iron 
safe was discovered under the dtui (not under 
tiu* heilsteavh. It was open, with the key still 
in \hc door. It had no contents beyond a few 
old letters, and other papers of little conse- 
quence. 

'• Oi Madame L'Espanaye no traces were 
here seen ; but an unusual quantity of soot 
being observed in the fireplace, a search was 
made in the chimney, and (horrible to relate!) 
the corpse of the daughter, head downward, 
was dragged therefrom ; it having been thus 
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forced up the narrow aperture for a considerable 
distance. The body was quite warm. Upon 
examining it, many excoriations were perceived, 
no doubt occasioned by the violence with which 
it had been thrust up and disengaged. Upon the 
face were many severe scratches, and, upon the 
throat, dark indentations of finger nails, as if the 
deceased had been throttled to death. 

" After a thorough investigation of every por- 
tion of the house without further discovery, the 
party made its way into a small paved yard in 
the rear of the building, where lay the corpse of 
the old lady, with her throat so entirely cut that. 
upon an attempt to raise her, the head fell off. 
The body, as well as the head, was fearfully 
mutilated — the former so much so as scarcely 
to retain any semblance of humanity. 

•• To this horrible mystery there is not as yet, 
we believe, the slightest clew." 

The next day's paper had these additional 
particulars. 

" T/ie Tragedy in the Rue Morgue. Many 
individuals have been examined in relation to 
this most extraordinary and frightful affair " — 
[The word " affaire " has not yet, in France, 
that levity of import which it conveys with usj 
— " but nothing whatever has transpired to 
throw light upon it. We give below all the 
material testimony elicited. 

" Pauline Dubourg, laundress, deposes that 
she has known both the deceased for three 
years, having wasiied for them during that 
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period. The old lady and her duuglitcr seemed 

on good lerms—very affectionate toward each 

other. They were excellent pay. Cinild not 

speak iti regard to their 

mode or means of living. 

Believed that .Madame 

L. told fortunes for a 

living^. Was reputed 

to have money put by. 

Never met any persons 

in the hoti.se when she 

called for the clothes or 

look them home. Was 

sure that they had no , 

servant in employ. 

Tliere ajipearcd to be 

no furniture in any part 

of the building except 

in the fourth story. 

■' Pierre Moreati. to- 
bacconist, deposes thai 
he has been in the habit 
of selling small quanii- 
ties of tobacco and snuff 
to Madame L'Espaiiaye 
for nearly four years. i-im-jL-vKs raii v T.m.^i,."' 

Was born in the neigh- 
borhood, and has always resided there. The 
tieceased and her daughter had occupied the 
house in which the corpses were (ound. for 
more than six years. It was formerly occupied 
by a jeweler, who under-let the upper rooms to 
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\'f: a.'_i-5c: :: I'jt p^i^niscs bj btr icnini. and 
T.:.-^I -:: I-'j^t. iitr^ei renisln^ i:* le: any 
T*'-- r_ T"-* : i l^f r Tis chi.iish- \Vhi:es5 
•'=.; >t^r. :*-t di-^":ir v:?nae f.ve or six limes 
:,"^' :-.e sx y*.i.'5. Tbe itto livec an ex- 
-•rt: ::< y rt: 'ri *.:e — were rep'jted to have 
— : '.t /. Had heari :: said anioaj ihe neighbors 
:'.i: 'iliia-r.- L. told forijnes — did not believe 
::. Hii r.-v*r s-ten any person enter the door 
t.K.rpttvt !i iady and her daughter, a poner 
o". t or t .vi.e. and a physician some eight or tea 

•• .M'^r:y other per>3n>. neighbors, gave eW- 
cer.i'r to the same effect. No one was spoken 
of a> frequentip.;^ the house. It was not known 
\v*ieth'_-r tiiere were anv livinsf connections of 
Ma'Iame L. and her daughter. The shutters of 
the front .viiido.vs were seldom opened. Those 
in tile rear were always closed, with the excep- 
tion of the large back room, fourth story. The 
house was a good house — not very old. 

" Isidore Muset, gendar99te^ deposes that he 
was called to the house about three o'clock in 
the morning, and found some twenty or thirty 
persons at the gateway, endeavoring to gain 
admittance. Forced it open, at length, with a 
bayonet — not with a crowbar. Had but little 
difficulty in getting it open, on account of its 
being a double or folding gate, and bolted 
neither at bottom nor top. The shrieks were 
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continued until the gate was forced — and then 
suddenly ceased. They seemed to be screams 
of some person (or persons) in great agony — 
were loud and drawn out, not short and quick. 
Witness led the way upstairs. Upon reaching 
the first landing, heard two voices in loud and 
angry contention — the one a gruff voice. The 
other much shriller — a very strange voice. 
Could distinguish some words of the former, 
which was that of a Frenchman. Was positive 
that it was not a woman's voice. Could dis- 
tinguish the words * sacre ' and ' diable. ' 
The shrill voice was that of a foreigner. Could 
not be sure whether it was the voice of a man 
or of a woman. Could not make out what was 
said, but believed the language to be Spanish. 
The state of the room and of the bodies was 
described by this witness as we described them 
yesterday. 

" Henri Duval, a neighbor, and by trade a 
silver-smith, deposes that he was one of the 
party who first entered the house. Corrobo- 
rates the testimony of Muset in general. As 
soon as they forced an entrance, they reclosed 
the door, to keep out the crowd, which collected 
very fast, notwithstanding the lateness of the 
hour. The shrill voice, this witness thinks, was 
that of an Italian. Was certain it was not 
French. Could not be sure that it was a man's 
voice. It might have been a woman's. Was 
not acquainted with the Italian language. 
Could not distinguish the words, but was con- 
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nil. ' t'-^tI" ! ■". !•- ir. rrr -i -"— 1. r. %*■ ;< <■ "— 

'.-.-. li i r.i: :- _: Anis:tri-~:. Wis p^iss:-;: 

•■- ; ^- i* •^- t.mt cf lit" shrirks. Xh^v 

.-^tr i I .r >rvrri. niiz-uirs — rr." cmd'v ten. Thcv 
:.'- . . r. .^ j^r. I .1-1 — vcPr i'.Va".!. gjhc cisircisir^;^. 
V. ..< .:.r .: :"r.jr>t 'x'z.-^ er.iered :he r*u:'.c:ni:. 
C T l-.r^:ri ir.e rre.ii-us e\-!ience in ever\- 
r"-. J : L j: r.e. Was sure iba: :he shrill voice 
.V.1? i..^: .:' u. :r.ar. — of a FrecchmaiL Could 
: .-: i:?:!::^-:sh :he words uiiered. They 
v.rTc !.-i :ir.i quick — unequal — spoken appar> 
e.-".:!/ ;r. fviir as well as in anger. The voice 
V. i.i '7/ix:>?. — r. .: so much shrili as harsh. Could 
r ,: ca".! :: a shrill voice. The gniif voice said 
repra'.rd/.* * s.i<:rt\' " diabU^ and once " wiw 

" Jiihs Mi.^nand, banker, of the hrm of Mig- 
naud et Fi'.s. Rue Deloraine. Is the elder 
Mi;.^naud. Madame L'Espanaye had some prop- 
erty. Had opened an account with his bank- 
ing house in the spring of the year (eight 

years previously ». Made frequent deposits in 
small sums. Had checked for nothing until the 
third dav before her death, when she took out 
in person the sum of 4,000 francs. This sum 
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was paid in gold, and a clerk sent liome with the 
money. 

'■ Adolphe Ls Bon. clerk to Mignaud el Fils, 
_ deposes that on the day in question, about noon, 




he accompanied Madame L'Espanaye to her 
residence with the 4,000 francs, put up in two 
bags. Upon the door being opened, Mad- 
emoiselle L. appeared and took from his hancts 
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one of the bags, while the old lady relieved him 
^ of the other. He then bowed and departed. 

Did not see any person in the street at the time. 
It is a bye-street — very lonely. 

" William Bird, tailor, deposes that he was 
one of the party who entered the house. Is an 
Englishman. Has lived in Paris two years. 
Was one of the first to ascend the stairs. 
Heard the voices in contention. The gruff 
voice was that of a Frenchman. Could make 
out several words, but cannot now remember 
all. Heard distinctly ' sacr^,' and 'man Dieu* 
There was a sound at the moment as if of 
' several persons struggling — a scraping and 

scuffling sound. The shrill voice was very 
loud— louder than the gruff one. Is sure that 
it was not the voice of an Englishman. 
Appeared to be that of a German. Might have 
been a woman's voice. Does not understand 
German. 

" Four of the above-named witnesses, being 
recalled, deposed that the door of the chamber 
in which was found the body of Mademoiselle 
L. was locked on the inside when the party 
reached it. Everything was perfectly silent — 
no groan or noises of any kind. Upon forcing 
the door no person was seen. The windows, 
both of the back and front room, were down 
and firmlv fastened from within. A door 
between the two rooms was closed, but not 
locked. The door leading from the front room 
into the passage was locked with the key on the 
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inside. A small room in the front of the house, 
on the fourth story, at the iiead of the passage, 
was open, the door bein.<; ajar. 'I'his room was 
crowded with old beds, boxes, and so forth. 
These were carefully removed and searched. 
There was not an inch of any portion of the 
house which was not carefully searched. 
Sweeps were sent up and down the chimneys. 
The house was a four story one, with i^arrets 
{ffiansardes). A trap-door on the roof was 
nailed down very securely — did not appear to 
have been opened for years. The time elapsint; 
between the hearini*: of the voices in contention 
and the breaking open of the room door, was 
variously stated by the witnesses. Some made 
it as short as three minutes — some as long as 
five. The door was opened with difficulty. 

" Alfonso Garcio, undertaker, deposes that 
he resides in the Rue Morgue. Is a native of 
Spain. Was one of the party who entered the 
house. Did not proceed ui)-stairs. Is nervous, 
and was apprehensive of the consequences of 
agitation. Heard the voices in contention. 
The gruff voice was that of a Frenchman. 
Could not distinguish what was said. The 
shrill voice was that of an Englishman— is sure 
of this. Does not understand the English lan- 
guage, but judges by the intonation. 

** Alberto Mo7iia7ii, confectioner, deposes 
that he was among the first to ascend the 
stairs. Heard the voices in question. The 
gruff voice was that of a Frenchman. Distin- 
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guished several words. The speaker appeared 

i : to be expostulating. Could not make out the 

"* words of the shrill voice. Spoke quick and 

unevenly. Thinks it the voice of a Russian. 
Corroborates the general testimony. Is an 
Italian. Never conversed with a native of 
Russia. 

*' Several witnesses, recalled, here testified 
that the chimneys of all the rooms on the 
fourth story were too narrow to admit the pas- 
sage of a human being. By * sweeps ' were 
meant cylindrical sweeping-brushes, such as 
are employed by those who clean chimneys. 
These brushes were passed up and down every 
' flue in the house. There is no back passage by 

which any one could have descended while the 
party proceeded up stairs. The body of Mad- 
emoiselle L'Espanaye was so firmly wedged in 
the chimney that it could not be got down un- 
til four or five of the party united their strength. 
*' Pau/ Dumas, physician, deposes that he 
was called to view the bodies about davbreak. 
They were both then lying on the sacking of 
the bedstead in the chamber where Mademoi- 
selle L. was found. The corpse of the young 
lady was much bruised and excoriated. The 
fact that it had been thrust up the chimney 
would sufficiently account for these appear- 
ances. The throat was greatly chafed. There 
were several deep scratches just below the chin, 
together with a series of lisid spots which were 
evidently the impression of fingers. The face 
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was fearfully discolored, and the eye-balls pro- 
truded. The tongue had been partially bitten 
through. A large bruise was discovered upon 
the pit of the stomach, produced, apparently by 
the pressure of a knee. In the opinion of M. 
Dumas, Mademoiselle L'Espanaye had been 
throttled to death by some person or persons 
unknown. The corpse of the mother was hor- 
ribly mutilated. All the bones of the right leg 
and arm were more or less shattered. The 
left /zl?/a much splintered, as well as all the ribs 
of the left side. Whole body dreadfully bruised 
and discolored. It was not possible to say how 
the injuries had been inflicted. A heavy club 
of wood, or a broad bar of iron — a chair — any 
large, heavy, and obtuse weapon would have 
produced such results, if wielded by the hands 
of a very powerful man. No woman could 
have inflicted the blows with any weapon. 
The head of the deceased, when seen by wit- 
ness, was entirely separated from the body, and 
was also greatly shattered. The throat had 
evidently been cut with some very sharp instru- 
ment — probably with a razor. 

" Alexa?i(h'r Etientic, surgeon, was called 
with M. Dumas to view the bodies. Corrobor- 
ated the testimony, and the opinions of M. Du- 
mas. 

" Nothing farther of importance was elicited, 
although several other persons were examined. 
A murder so mysterious, and so perplexing in all 
its particulars, was never before committed in 
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Paris— if indeed a murder has been committed 
at all. The police are entirely at fault — an un- 
usual occurrence in affairs of this nature. 
There is not, however, the shadow of a clew 
apparent." 

The evening edition of the paper stated that 
the greatest excitement still continued in the 
Ouartier St. Roch — that the premises in question 
had been carefully re-searched, and fresh exami- 
nations of witnesses instituted, but all to no pur- 
pose. A postscript, however, mentioned that 
Adolphe Le Bon had been arrested and im- 
prisoned — although nothing appeared to crimi- 
nate him. beyond the facts already detailed. 

Dupin seemed singularly interested in the 
progress of this affair — at least so I judged from 
his manner, for he made no comments. It was 
only after the announcement that Le Bon had 
been imprisoned, that he asked me my opinion 
respecting the murders. 

1 could merely agree with all Paris in con- 
sidering them an insoluble mystery. I saw no 
means by which it would be possible to trace 
the murderer. 

" We must not judge of the means," said 
Dupin, " by this shell of an examination. The 
Parisian police, so much extolled for acumen, 
are cunning, but no more. There is no method 
in their proceedings, beyond the method of the 
moment. They make a vast parade of meas- 
ures ; but not un frequently, these are so ill 
adapted to the objects proposed, as to put us 
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in mind of Monsieur Jourdain's calling for his 
robe-de-charnbre — pour mieux entendre la 
miisiqtie. The results attained by them are 
not frequently surprising, but, for the most part 
are brought about by simple diligence and ac- 
tivity. When these qualities are unavailing, 
their schemes fail. Vidocq, for example, was a 
good guesser, and a persevering man. But, with- 
out educated thought, he erred continually by 
the very intensity of his investigations. He im- 
paired his vision by holding the object too clo-;e. 
He might see, perhaps, one or two points with 
unusual clearness, but in so doing he, necessa- 
rily, lost sight of the matter as a whole. Thus 
there is such a thing as being too profound. 
Truth is not always in a well. In fact, as re- 
gards the more important knowledge, I do be- 
lieve that she is invariably superficial. The 
depth lies in the valleys where we seek her, and 
not upon the mountain tops where she is found. 
The modes and sources of this kind of error are 
well typified in the contemplation of the heav- 
enly bodies. To look at a star by glances — to 
view it in a sidelong way, by turning toward it 
the exterior portions of the retina (more sus- 
ceptible of feeble impressions of light than the 
interior), is to behold the star distinctly — is to 
have the best appreciation of its lustre — a lustre 
which grows dim just in proportion as we turn 
our vision/////)/ upon it. A greater number of 
rays actually fall upon the eye in the latter case, 
but in the former there is the more refined ca- 
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pacily for comprehension. By undue profun- 
dity we perplex and enfeeble thought ; and it is 
possible to make even Venus herself vanish from 
the firmament by a scrutiny too sustained, too 
concentrated, or too direct. 

" As for these murders, let us enter into some 
examinations for ourselves, before we make up 
an opinion respecting them. And inquiry will 
afford us amusement " — [ I thought this an odd 
term, so applied, but said nothing ] — " and, be- 
sides, Le Bon once rendered me a service for 
which I am not ungrateful. We will go and 
see the premises with our own eyes. I know 

G , the Prefect of Police, and shall have no 

difficulty in obtaining the necessary permission.** 

The permission was obtained, and we pro- 
ceeded at once to the Rue Morgue. This is one 
of those miserable thoroughfares which inter- 
vene between the Rue Richelieu and the Rue 
St. Roch. It was late in the afternoon when 
we reached it ; as this quarter is at a great dis- 
tance from that in which we resided. The 
house was readily found ; for there were still 
many persons gazing up at the closed shutters, 
with an objectless curiosity, from the oppo- 
site side of the way. It was an ordinary Paris- 
ian house, with a gateway, on one side of which 
was a glazed watch-box, with a sliding panel in 
the window, indicating a loge de concierge. Be- 
fore going in we walked up the street, turned 
down an alley, and then, again turning, passed 
in the rear of the building— Dupin, meanwhile. 
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examining the whole neighborhood, as well 
as the house, with a minuteness of attention 
for which I could see no possible object. 

Retracing our steps, we came again to the 
front of the dwelling, rang, and, having shown 
our credentials, were admitted by the agents 
in charge. We went up-stairs — into the cham- 
ber in which the body of Mademoiselle L'Espan- 
aye had been found, and where both the de- 
ceased still lay. The disorders of the room 
had, as usual, been suffered to exist, I saw 
nothing beyond what had been stated in the 
Gazette des T7'ibiiiiaiix. Dupin scrutinized 
everything — not excepting the bodies of the vic- 
tims. We then went into the other rooms, 
and into the yard ; a gendarme accompany- 
ing us throughout. The examination occupied 
us until dark, when we took our departure. 
On our way home my companion stepped in 
for a moment at the office of one of the daily 
papers. 

I have said that the whims of my friend were 
manifold, and that Je less utenagais — for this 
phrase there is no English equivalent. It was 
his humor, now, to decline all conversation on 
the subject of the murder, until about noon the 
next day. He then asked me, suddenly, if I had 
observed anything peculiar at the scene of the 
atrocity. 

There was something in his manner of em- 
phasizing the word " peculiar," which caused 
me to shudder, without knowing why. " No, 
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nothing peculiar^ I said ; " nothing more, 
at least, than we both saw stated in the paper." 
" The Gazette,'' he replied, ** has not entered, 
I fear, into the unusual horror of the thing. 
But dismiss the idle opinions of this print. It 
appears to me that this mystery is considered 
insoluble, for the verv reason which should 
cause it to be regarded as easy of solution — I 
mean for the outre character of its features. 
The police are confounded by the seeming 
absence of motive — not for the murder itself — 
but for the atrocity of the murder. They are 
puzzk-d, too, by the seeming impossibility of 
reconciling the voices heard in contention, with 
the facts that no one was discovered up stairs 
but the assassinated Mademoiselle L'Espanaye, 
and that there were no means of egress without 
the notice of the party ascending. The wild 
disorder of the room ; the corpse thrust, with 
the head downward, up the chimney ; the 
frightful mutilation of the body of the old lady ; 
these considerations, with those just mentioned, 
and others which I need not mention, have 
sufficed to paralyze the powers, by putting com- 
pletely at fault the boasted acumen, of the 
government agents. They have fallen into the 
gross but common error of confounding the 
unusual with the abstruse. But it is by these 
deviations from the plane of the ordinary, that 
reason feels its way, if at all, in its search for the 
true. In investigations such as we are now 
pursuing, it should not be so much asked * what 
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has oceurretl,' as 'what has occurred that has 
never occurred before,' In fact, the fatility with 
which 1 shall arrive, or have arrivfd, at the 




sokition of this mystery, is in the direct ratio of 
its apparent insolubility in the eyes of the 

I stared at the speaker in mute astonishment. 
" 1 am now awaiting," eonliuued he, looking 
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toward the door of our apartment — ** I am no\> 
awaiting a person who, although perhaps nol 
the perpetrator of these butcheries, must have 
been in some measure implicated in their perpe- 
tration. Of the worst portion of the crimes 
committed, it is probable that he is innocent. 
I hope that I am right in this supposition ; for 
upon it I build my expectation of reading the 
entire riddle. I look for the man here — in this 
room — every moment. It is true that he may 
not arrive ; but the probability is that he will. 
Should he come, it will be necessary to detain 
him. Here are pistols ; and we both know how 
to use them when occasion demands their use." 

I took the pistols, scarcely knowing what I 
did, or believing what I heard, while Dupin 
went on, very much as if in a soliloquy. I have 
already spoken of his abstract manner at such 
times. His discourse was addressed to myself ; 
but his voice, although by no means loud, had 
that intonation which is commonly employed in 
speaking to some one at a great distance. His 
eyes, vacant in expression, regarded only the 
wall. 

** That the voices heard in contention," he 
said, " by the party upon the stairs, were not 
the voices of the women themselves, was fully 
proved by the evidence. This relieves us of all 
doubt upon the question whether the old lady 
could have first destroyed the daughter, and 
afterward have committed suicide. I speak of 
this point chiefly for the sake of method ; for 
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the strength of Madame L'Espanaye would 
have been utterly unequal to the task of thrust- 
ing her daughter's corpse up the chimney as it 
was found ; and the nature of the wounds upon 
her own person entirely preclude the idea of 
self-destruction. Murder, then, has been com- 
mitted by some third party ; and the voices of 
this third party were those heard in contention. 
Let me now advert — not to the whole testimony 
respecting these voices — but to what was 
peculiar in that testimony. Did you observe 
anything peculiar about it ? " 

I remarked that, while all the witnesses 
agreed in supposing the gruff voice to be that 
of a Frenchman, there was much disagreement 
in regard to the shrill, or, as one individual 
termed it, the harsh voice. 

" That was the evidence itself," said Dupin, 
" but it was not the peculiarity of the evidence. 
You have observed nothing distinctive. Yet 
there was something to be observed. The wit- 
nesses, as you remark, agreed about the gruff 
voice ; they were here unanimous. But in 
regard to the shrill voice, the peculiarity is — not 
that they disagreed — but that, while an Italian, 
an Englishman, a Spaniard, a Hollander, and a 
Frenchman attempted to describe it, each one 
spoke of it as that of a forcigjicr. Each is 
sure that it was not the voice of one of his own 
countrymen. Each likens it — not to the voice 
of an individual of any nation with whose lan- 
guage he is conversant — but the converse. The 
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Frenchman supposes it the voice of a Spaniard, 
and * might have distinguished some words 
/tad he been acquainted with the Spanish.' 
The Dutchman maintains it to have been that 
of a Frenchman ; but we find it stated that, 

* not understanding French this witness luas 
examined through an interpreter.* The Eng- 
lishman thinks it the voice of a German, and 
' does not understand German.' The Spaniard 

* is sure ' that it was that of an Englishman, but 

* judges by the intonation ' altogether, * as he 
has no knowledge of the English.' The Italian 
believes it the voice of a Russian, but * has 
nei'er conversed with a native of Russia.* 
A second Frenchman differs, moreover, with 
the first, and is positive that the voice was that 
of an Italian ; but, not being cognizant of that 
tongue, is, like the Spaniard, ' convinced by the 
intonation.' Now, how strangely unusual must 
that voice have really been, about which such 
testimony as this could have been elicited ! — in 
whose tones, even, denizens of the five great 
divisions of Europe could recognize nothing 
familiar ! You will say that it might have been 
the voice of an Asiatic — of an African. Neither 
Asiatics nor Africans abound in Paris ; but, 
without denying the inference, I will now 
merely call your attention to three points. The 
voice is termed by one witness * harsh rather 
than shrill.' It is represented by two others 
to have been ' quick and unequal.' No words 
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— no sounds resembling words — were by any 
witness mentioned as distinguishable. 

** 1 know not," continued Dupin,** what impres- 
sion I may have made, so far, upon your own 
understanding ; but I do not hesitate to say that 
legitimate deductions even from this portion of 
the testimony — the portion respecting the gruff 
and shrill voices — are in themselves sufficient to 
engender a suspicion which should give direction 
to all further progress in the investigation of 
the mystery. I said ' legitimate deductions ' 
but my meaning is not thus fully expressed. I 
designed to imply that the deductions are the 
sole proper ones, and that the suspicion arises 
inevitably from them as the single result. 
What the suspicion is, however, I will not say 
just yet. I merely wish you to bear in mind 
that, with myself, it was sufficiently forcible to 
give a definite form. — a certain tendency — to my 
inquiries in the chamber. 

" Let us now transport ourselves, in fancy, 
to this chamber. What shall we first seek 
here? The means of egress employed by the 
murderers. It is noi too much to say that neither 
of us believe in preternatural events. Madame 
and Mademoiselle L'Espanaye were not de- 
stroyed by spirits. The doers of the deed were 
material and escaped materially. Then how } 
Fortunately there is but one mode of reasoning 
upon the point, and that mode intist lead us to 
a definite decision. Let us examine, each by 
each, the possible means of egress. It is clear 
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that the assassins were in the room whert 
Mademoiselle L'Espanaye was found, or al 
least in the room adjoining, when the party as- 
cended the stairs. It is then only from these 
two apartments that we have to seek issues 
The police have laid bare the floors, the ceil- 
ings, and the masonry of the walls, in every di- 
rection, ^o secret issues could have escaped 
their vigilance. But, not trusting to their eyes 
I examined with my own. There were, then 
no secret issues. Both doors leading from the 
rooms into the passage were securely locked 
with the keys inside. Let us turn to the chim 
neys. These, although of ordinary width foi 
some eight or ten feet above the hearths, wil 
not admit, throughout their extent, the body oi 
a large cat. The impossibility of egress, bj 
means already stated, being thus absolute, we 
are reduced to the windows. Through those ol 
the front room no one could have escaped with- 
out notice from the crowd in the street. The 
murderers jntist have passed, then, through 
those of the back room. Now, brought to this 
conclusion in so unequivocal a manner as we 
are, it is not our part, as reasoners, to reject i 
on account of apparent impossibilities. It v. 
only left for us to prove that these apparen 
* impossibilities ' are, in reality, not such. 

" There are two windows in the chamber 
One of them is unobstructed by furniture, an< 
is wholly visible. The lower portion of th< 
other is hidden from view by the head of thi 
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unwieldy bedstead which is thrust close up 
against it. The former was found securely 
fastened from within. It resisted the utmost 
force of those who endeavored to raise it. A 
large gimlet-hole had been pierced in its frame 
to the left, and a very stout nail was found tit- 
ted therein, nearly to the head. Upon examin- 
ing the other window, a similar nail was seen 
similarly fitted in it ; and a vigorous attempt to 
raise this sash failed also. The police were 
now entirely satisfied that egress had not been 
in these directions. And, thercforey it was 
thought a matter of supereroi^ation to withdraw 
the nail and open the windows. 

'* My own examination was somewhat more 
particular, and was so for the reason 1 have 
just given — because here it was, I knew, that all 
apparent impossibilities must be proved to be 
not such in reality. 

" I proceeded to think thus — a posteriori. 
The murderers did escape from one of these 
windows. This being so, they could not have 
re-fastened the sashes from the inside, as they 
were found fastened ; the consideration which 
put a stop, through its obviousness, to the scru- 
tiny of the police in this quarter. Yet the 
sashes were fastened. They iniist, then, have 
the power of fastening themselves. There was 
no escape from this conclusion. I stepped to the 
unobstructed casement, withdrew the nail with 
some difficulty, and attempted to raise the sash. 
It resisted all my efforts, as I had anticipated. 
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A toni^ealed spring r 

and tills corroburalion of my idea 




Chat my premises, at least, were correct, how- 
ever mysterious still appeared llie circimisiances 
attending the nails. A careful search soon 
brought to light the hidden spring. 1 pressed 
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it, and, satisfied with the discovery, forbore to 
upraise the sash. 

*• 1 now replaced the nail and rcj^arded it at- 
tentively. A person passinp^ out throu.«>h this 
window might have reclosed it, and the spring 
would have caught — but the nail could not 
have been replaced. The conclusion was plain, 
and again narrowed in the field of my investi- 
gations. The assassins must have escaped 
through the other window. Supposing, then, 
the springs upon each sash to be the same, as 
was probable, there must be found a difference 
between the nails, or at least between the modes 
of their fixture. (letting upon the sacking of 
the bedstead, I looked over the head-board 
minutelv at the second casement. Passiuir niv 
hand down behind the board. 1 readily dis- 
covered and pressed the spring, which was. as 1 
had supposed, identical in character with its 
neighbor. I now looked at the nail. It was 
stout as the other, and apparently fitted in the 
same manner — driven in nearly uj) to the head. 

"You will say that I was puzzled ; but, if you 
think so. you must have misunderstood the 
nature of the inductions. To use a sporting 
phrase, I had not been once ' at fault.' The 
scent had never for an instant been lost. There 
was no flaw in any link of the chain. I had 
traced the secret to its ultimate result — and 
that result was the nail. It had, I say, in every 
respect, the appearance of its fellow in the 
other window ; but this fact was an absolute 
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nullity (conclusive as it might seem to be) when 
compared with the consideration that here, at 
this point, terminated the clew. * There w//^/ 
be something wrong,' I said, 'about the nail.* 
I touched it ; and the head, with about a quarter 
of an inch of the shank, came off in my fingers. 
The rest of the shank w^as in the gimlet-hole, 
where it had been broken off. The fracture 
was an old one (for its edges were incrusted 
with rust), and had apparently been accom- 
plished by the blow of a hammer, which had 
partially embedded, in the top of the bottom 
sash, the head portion of the nail. I now care- 
4' fully replaced this head portion in the indenta- 

I tion whence I had taken it, and the resemblance 

to a perfect nail was complete — the fissure was 
invisible. Pressing the spring, I gently raised 
the sash for a few inches ; the head went up 
with it, remaining firm in its bed. I closed the 
window, and the semblance of the whole nail 
was again perfect. 

" The riddle, so far, was now unriddled. 
The assassin had escaped through the window 
which looked upon the bed. Dropping of its 
own accord upon his exit (or perhaps purposely 
closed), it had become fastened by the spring ; 
and it was the retention of this spring which 
had been mistaken by the police for that of the 
nail — further inquiry being thus considered un- 
necessary. 

*' The next question is that of the mode of 
descent. Upon this point I had been satisfied 
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in my walk with you around the building. 
About five feet and a half from the casement in 
question there runs a lightning- rod. From 
this rod it would have been impossible for any 
one to reach the window itself, to say nothing 
of entering it. I observed, however, that the 
shutters of the fourth story were of the j)cculiar 
kind called by Parisian carpenters fcrrades — a 
kind rarely employed at the present day, but 
frequently seen upon very old mansions at 
Lyons and Bordeaux. They are in the form of 
an ordinary door (a single, not a folding door), 
except that the lower half is latticed or worked 
in open trellis — thus affording an excellent hold 
for the hands. In the present instance these 
shutters are fully three feet and a half broad. 
When we saw them from the rear of the house, 
they were both about half open — that is to say, 
they stood off at right angles from the wall. It 
is probable that the police, as well as myself, ex- 
amined the back of the tenement ; but, if so, in 
looking at these fcrrades in the line of their 
breadth (as they must have done), they did not 
perceive this great breadth itself, or, at all 
events, failed to take it into due consideration. 
In fact, having once satisfied themselves that no 
egress could have been made in this quarter, 
they would naturally bestow here a very cursory 
examination. It was clear to me, however, that 
the shutter belonging to the window at the head 
of the bed, would, if swung fully back to the 
wall, reach to within two feet of the lightning- 
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rod. It was also evident that, bv exertion of a 
very unusual degree of activity and courage, an 
entrance into the window, from the rod, might 
have been thus effected. By reaching to the 
distance of two feet and a half (we now suppose 
the shutter open to its whole extent) a robber 
might have taken a firm grasp upon the trellis- 
work. Letting go, then, his hold upon the rod, 
placing his feet securely against the wall, and 
springing boldly from it, he might have swung 
the shutter so as to close it, and, if we imagine 
the window open at the time, might even have 
swung himself into the room. 

" I wish you to bear especially in mind that I 
hnve si-)()ken of a I'rry unusual degree of activ- 
ity as requisite to success in so hazardous and 
so ditticult a feat. It is my design to show you 
first, that the thing might possibly have been 
accomplished : -but, secondly and chiefly, I 
wish to impress upon your understanding the 
very cxtraordinai'y -\\\^. almost preternatural 
character of that ai»ilitv which could have ac- 
comi">lished it. 

" Vou will say. no doubt, using the language 
of the law, that 'to make out my case,' I should 
rather undervalue, than insist upon a full esti- 
mation of the activity required in this matter. 
This may be the practice in law, but it is not 
the usage of reason, My ultimate object i.s 
only the truth. My immediate purpose is to 
lead you to place in juxtaposition, that very uur 
usual activity of which I have just spoken, with 
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tlvdt 7 'I'rv /ftrii/Atr i^hnW (or harsh) "and uneqitixl 
voice, about whose nationahty no two persons 
could be found to ai^rcc, and in wliose utter- 
ance no syllabification could be detected." 

At these words a vat^ne.' and half-formed con- 
ception of the meanin!L^ of Dupin (lilted over my 
mind. I seemed to be uj:)on the vert^e of com- 
prehension, without power to comprehend -as 
men, at times, fmd themselves upon the brink 
of remembrance, without l)eini>- able, in the end, 
to remember. My friend went on with his dis- 
course. 

*' You will see." he said, "that I have shifted 
the question from the mode of ei^ress to that of 
inii'ress. It was mv desi''!i to coincv the idea 
that both were effected in the same manner, at 
the same point. Let us now revert to the in- 
terior of the room. Let us survey the appear- 
ances here. Tlie drawers of the bin*eau, it is 
said, had been rifled, althoui;)! many articles of 
apparel still remained within them. The con- 
clusion here is absurd. It is a mere i;uess — a 
very silly one — and no more. Mow are we to 
know that the articles found in the drawers 
were not all these drawers had ori-'inallv con- 
tained } Madame L'Ks])anaye and her daughter 
lived an exceedingly retired life —saw no com- 
pany — seldom went out —had little use for 
numerous changes of habiliment. Those found 
were at least of as good quality as any likely to 
be possessed by these ladies. If a thief had 
taken any, why did he not take the best — why 
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did he not take all? In a word, why did he 
abandon four thousand francs in gold to encum- 
ber himself with a bundle of linen ? The gold 
Ti'tis abandoned. Nearly the whole sum men- 
tioned by Monsieur Mignaud, the banker, was 
discovered, in bags, upon the floor. I wish you. 
therefore, to discard from your thoughts the 
blundering idea of motive, engendered in the 
brains of the police by that portion of the evi- 
dence which speaks of money delivered at the 
door of the house. Coincidences ten times as 
remarkable as this (the delivery of the money, 
and murder committed within three days upon 
the party receiving it), happen to all of us every 
hour of our lives, without attracting even mo- 
mentary notice. Coincidences, in general, are 
great stumbling-blocks in the way of that class 
of thinkers who have been educated to know 
nothing of the theory of probabilities — that 
theory to which the most glorious of illustra- 
tion. In the present instance, had the gold 
been gone, the fact of its delivery three days 
before would have formed something more than 
a coincidence. It would have been corrobora- 
tive of this idea of motive. But, under the real 
circumstances of the case, if we are to suppose 
gold the motive of this outrage, we must also 
imagine the perpetrator so vacillating an idiot 
as to have abandoned his gold and his motive 
together. 

" Keeping now steadily in mind the points to 
which I have drawn your attention — that 
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peculiar voice, that unusual agility, and that 
startling absence of motive in a murder so sin- 
gularly atrocious as this — let us glance at the 
butchery itself. Here is a woman strangled to 
death by manual strength, and thrust up a 
chimney, head downward. Ordinary assassins 
employ no such modes of murder as this. Least 
of all do they thus dispose of the murdered. In 
the manner of thrusting the corpse up the 
chimney, you will admit that there was some- 
thing excessively otit7'i' — something altogether 
irreconcilable with our common notions of 
human action, even when we suppose the actors 
the most depraved of men. Think, too, how 
great must have been that strength which could 
have thrust the body /// such an aperture so 
forcibly that the united vigor of several persons 
was found barely sufficient to drag it down I 

" Turn, now, to other indications of the em- 
ployment of a vigor most marvelous. On the 
hearth were thick tresses — very thick tresses — 
of gray human hair. These had been torn out 
by the roots. You are aware of the great force 
necessary in tearing thus from the head even 
twenty or thirty hairs together. You saw the 
locks in question as well as myself. Their 
roots (a hideous sight !) were clotted with frag- 
ments of the flesh of the scalp — sure token of 
the prodigious power which had been exerted in 
uprooting perhaps half a million of hairs at a 
time. The throat of the .old lady was not 
merely cut, but the head absolutely severed from 
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the body ; tlic instrument was a mere razor. I 
wish you also to look at the brtilal ferocity of 
these deeds. Of the bruises upon the body of 
Madame I.'Fspanaye 1 do not speak, Mon.sieur 
Uuinas, and his worthy coadjutor Monsieur 
Etienne.havepronounced that they were inflicted 
by some obtuse instrument; and so far these 
gentlemen are very correct. The obtuse instru- 




ment was clearly the stone pnvement in the 
yard, upon which the victim had fallen from the 
window which looked in upon the bed. This 
idea, however simple it may now seem, escaped 
the police for the same reason that the breadth 
of the shutters escaped them— because, by the 
affair of the nails, their perceptions had been 
hermetically sealed against the possibility ot the 
windows liavini; ever been opened at all. 
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* If now, in addition to all these things, you 
have properly reflected upon the odd disorder 
of the chamber, we have gone so far as to com- 
bine the ideas of an agility astounding, a 
strength superhuman, a ferocity brutal, a butch- 
ery without motive, a grotcsqueric in horror 
absolutely alien from humanity, and a \oicc 
foreign in tone to the ears of men of many 
nations, and devoid of all distinct or intelligible 
syllabification. What result, then, has ensued/ 
What impression have 1 made upon your 
fancy? " 

1 felt a creeping of the llesh as Du[)in asked 
me the question. "A madman," 1 said, "lias 
done this deed -some raving maniac", escaped 
from a neighboring Maison dc satitc.'^ 

'* In some respiM-ts," he replied, " your idea is 
not irrelevant. Ikit the voices of madmen, 
even in their wildest paroxvsms, are never found 
totally with that peculiar voice heard upon the 
stairs. Madmen are of some nation, and their 
language, however incolierent in its words, Iri^ 
always the coherence of syllabification. Be- 
sides, the hair of a madman is not such as I 
now hold in my hand. I disentangled this little 
tuft from the rigidly clutched finders of Madame 
L'Espanaye. Tell me what you can make of 
It. 

'* Dupin ! " I said, completely unnerved : 
** this hair is most unusual — this is no hitman 
hair." 

" I have not asserted that it is," said he ; 
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'* but, before we decide this point, I wish you to 
glance at the little sketch I have here traced 

'- upon this paper. It is a facsimile drawing of 

what has been described in one portion of the 
testimony as ' dark bruises, and deep indenta- 
tions of finger nails,' upon the throat of Made- 
moiselle L'Espanaye, and in another (by 

• Messrs. Dumas and Etienne), as a ' series of 

livid spots, evidently the impression of fingers.' 
" You will perceive," continued my friend, 
spreading out the paper upon the table before 
us, ** that this drawing gives the idea of a firm 
and fixed hold. There is no slipping apparent. 
Each finger has retained — possibly until the 

J. death of the victim — the fearful grasp by which 

it originally imbedded itself. Attempt, now, to 
place all your fingers, at the same time, in the 
respective impressions as you see them." 

'' I made the attempt in vain. 

" We are possibly not giving this matter a 
fair trial," he said. " The paper is spread out 
upon a plane surface ; but the human throat is 
cylindrical. Here is a billet of wood, the cir- 
cumference of which is about that of the throat. 
Wrap the drawing around it, and try the experi- 
ment again." 

I did so ; but the difficulty was even more 
obvious than before. " This," I said, " is the 
mark of no human hand." 

" Read now," replied Dupin, " this passage 
from Cuvier." 

It was a minute anatomical and generally 
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descriptive account of the large fulvous ourang- 
outang of the East Indian Islands. The gigantic 
stature, the prodigious strength and activity, the 
wild ferocity, and the imitative propensities of 
these mammalia are sufficiently well known to 
all. I understood the full horrors of the murder 
at once. 

" The description of the digits," said I, as I 
made an end of reading, " is in exact accordance 
with the drawing. I see that no animal but an 
ourang-outang, of the species here mentioned, 
could have impressed the indentations as you 
have traced them. This tuft of tawny hair, too, 
is identical in character with that of the beast of 
Cuvier. But I cannot possibly comprehend the 
particulars of this frightful mystery. Besides, 
there were /wo voices heard in contention, and 
one of them was unquestionably the voice of a 
Frenchman.'* 

" True ; and you will remember an expression 
attributed almost unanimously, by the evidence, 
to this voice, — the expression, 'man Dicuf 
This, under the circumstances, has been justly 
characterized by one of the witnesses (Montani, 
the confectioner), as an expression of remon- 
strance or expostulation. Upon these two 
words, therefore, I have mainly built my hopes 
of a full solution of the riddle. A Frenchman 
was cognizant of the murder. It is possible — 
indeed it is far more than probable — that he 
was innocent of all participation in the bloody 
transaction which took place. The ourang- 
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oLi:.irivj ni;iy iuivc escaped from him. He may 
h.'ivc tr.i'f.j i: to the chamber; but under the 
a,ii:.tL :;4 « 'r •uiii>tanrcs which ensued, he could 
never ...i.e rec.ijHured it. It is still at large. I 
wii. i".. »: iKir^ue these cruesses — for I have no 
ri'^ht tn cail ti'.cm more — since the shades of 
reHectii.n up'>n whi-h they are based are scarcely 
nl* >uihc:e:u depth to be appreciable by my own 
:;i:e'.;t<t. an«l since I could not pretend to make 
I'Av'.u ia'-c!l;,:ible to the understanding^ oi another. 
We .\\\, i*all them jLjuesses then, and speak of 
theMi a-i >ii«4i. If the Frenchman in question is 
iaileetl. as 1 suppose, innocent of this atrocity. 
t..> ai.ivi ::i-e;nent. which I left last night, upon 
"•:r rc:iir:i h'):iie. at the office of ' Le Monde ' 
■ ipc.v/r .!e\'ited to the shipping interest, and 
n\\[\] > >:\^'m :)y sailorsi. will bring him to our 
:\'*^:'Irn-e.'" 

He h.iM'Ievi me a paper, and 1 read thus : 

C i-i^iiL — /// ///(• lio/s (ic Boulo-j^Jte, early /// 

tJu jii^TJii/i^ of tlw /list, (the morning of the 

mur.ier«. d r/rr lar>rc, fazc'iy ouraug-oiitana^ 
of the liorfit'SL sftiYit's. 771 e owner {who ts 
asier/tx/fitt/ to de a sat I or, beloni^ifur to a 
Mii/tese 7'c'ssc'/), may have the animal ai^ant^ 
upon /(fent/fyini^ it satisfactorily, and paying^ 
a fe:i' changes arising from its capture and 

keeping. Call at Xo. Ri/e , Faubourg 

St. Germain, an troisieme. 

" How was it possible," I asked, " that you 
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should know the man to be a sailor, and belong- 
ing to a Maltese vessel ? " 

** I do no/ know it," said Dupin. *' I am not 
sure of it. Here however, is a small piece of 
ribbon, which from its form, and from its greasy 
appearance, has evidently been used in tying 
the hair in one of those long queues of wliicli 
sailors are so fond. Moreover, this knot is one 
which few besides sailors can lie, and is peculiar 
to the Maltese. 1 picked the ribbon up at the 
foot of the lightning-rod. It could not have 
belonged to either of the deceased. Now if, 
after all, I am wrone in mv induction from this 
ribbon, that the Frenchman was a sailor belong- 
ing to a Maltese vessel, still I can have done no 
harm in saying what 1 did in the advertisement. 
If I am in error, he will merely suppose that I 
have been misled by some circumstance into 
which he will no: take the trouble to incjuire. 
But if I am ri-^ht, a great point is gained. 
Cognizant although innocent of tiie murder, the 
Frenchman will naturally hesitate about reply- 
ing to the advertisement— about demanding the 
ourang-outang, He will reason thus : — * I am 
innocent ; I am poor ; my ourang-outang is of 
great value — to one in my circumstances a for- 
tune of itself — why should I lose it through idle 
apprehensions of danger } Here it is, within 
my grasp. It was found in the B<:>is de 
Boulogne — at a vast distance from the scene of 
that butchery. How can it ever be suspected 
that a brute beast should have done the deed } 
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The police arc at fault — they have failed to pro- 
cure the slightest clew. Should they even trace 
the animal, it would be impossible to prove me 
cognizant of the murder, or to implicate me in 
guiit on account of that cognizance. Above 
ail, / a/zi kfKTiVfi. The advertiser designates 
me as the possessor of the beast. I am not 
sure to what limit his knowledge may extend. 
Should I avoid claiming a property of so great 
value, which it is known that I possess, I will 
render the animal, at least, liable to suspicion. 
It is not my policy to attract attention either 
to mvself or to the beast. I will answer 
the advertisement, get the ourang-outang, 

and keep it close until this matter has blown 

• »» 
over. 

At this moment we heard a step on the 
stairs. 

•• Be ready," said Dupin, " with your pistols, 
but neither use them nor show them until at a 
signal from myself." 

The front door of the house had been left 
open, and the visitor had entered, without ring- 
ing, and advanced several steps upon the stair- 
case. Now, however, he seemed to hesitate. 
Presently we heard him descending; Dupin 
was moving quickly to the door, when we again 
heard him coming up. He did not turn back a 
second time, but stepped up with decision, and 
rapped at the door of our chamber. 

"Come in." said Duoin. in a cheerful and 
hearty tone. 
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A man entered. He was a sailur, evidently 
—a tall, stout, and mus- 
cular-looking person, with 
a certain dare-devil ex- 
pression of countenani;e, 
not altogether uii pre- 
possessing. His face, 
greatly sunburnt, was 
more than half hidden by 
whisker and musiiuhio. 
He had with him a liii^^e 
oaken cudgel, but :i|>- 
peared to be othenviw 
unarmed. He buwcd 
awkvvardly, and bai.li: iis 
"good evening', "in rrLUcb 
accents, which. althoii,i4h 
somewhat Ni'uh-hatLli-h. 
were still sulikieniK- in- 
dicative of a I'arisian 

" Sit down, my friend," 
said Dupin. " I siipiiose 
you have called about tiie 
ou ran j;-ou tang. Upon 
my word, I almost envy 
you the possession of 
him ; a remarkably tine, 
and no doubt a very 
valuable animal. How 
old do you suppose him 
to be .' " 
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" I ;.a.': r.o Aav of :t.l:r.^ — op^t ae can't be 
1 1 J o r '• t : . ;i r. f o •- r or fi v t vtars old. Have 

•• On fiO ; A': ha^i r.o ^.or.ver.ienccs for 
liKfi h':P:. H': '.-. a*, a liverv s-iabit in 
Ij'j!y/'ir'^. j >*. fi.'. V'yu '^jar. ijet him in 
\\\'>x\i\\\\\. Of ' o if.^: v'yj are pre;>areti to 
t.f .• t.'i" ;/rofr:r: .' ? " 

•• '] o bv - .f; I am. -:r." 

" I :-1j;j!j \)*- ^-fjrry to pan with him," 

" I ^lon't rn'.an that vou .should be at all this 
ffoiiM'- for iioihini(, sir/* said the man. 
" < onMn't r>;|>':r.t it. Am ver\' -Aiiling to pay a 
r'Aai'l for ih': tiiiriiri,i( of the animal — that is to 
'.ay, anyfliiiij^ in reason." 

*' \\'«II," n plied mv friend. ** that is all verv 
f.iir, lo Iv sure. Let me tiiink ! — what should I 
haw ? Oh I I will tell you. My reward shall 
he this. VfMi sliall j^ive me all the information 
in your powf-r ahr>ut the.se murders in the Rue 
Mr>rv.ii'-." 

Oiipin said the last words in a very low tone, 
a!)d very quietly. Just as quietly, too. he 
walked toward the drior, locked it and put the 
key in his pocket. He then drew a pistol from 
his hf)sr)m, and placed it without the least flurry 
upon the table. 

The sailor's f«'ice flushed up as if he were 




^v 
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stru^'v^linjL; with suffocation. He started to his 
feet and iL^rasped his cudgel ; but the next mo- 
ment he fell back into his seat, trembling vio- 
lently, and with the countenance of death itself. 
He spoke not a word. I pitied him from the 
lx)tt()ni of mv heart. 

" My friend," said Dupin, in a kind tone. 
*• you are alarming yourself unnecessarily — you 
are indeed. We mean you no harm whatever. 
I pledii^e you the honor of a gentleman, and of a 
FVenchman, that we intend you no injury. I 
perfectly well know that you are innocent of the 
atrocities in the Rue Morgue. It will not do, 
liovvever, to deny that you are in some measure 
implicated in them. From what I have already 
said, you must know that I have had means of 
information about this matter — means of which 
you could never have dreamed. Now the thing 
stands thus. You have done nothing which you 
could have avoided — nothing, certainly, which 
renders you culpable. You are not even guilty 
of robbery, when you might have robbed with 
impunity. You have nothing to conceal. You 
have no reason for concealment. On the other 
hand, you are bound by every principle of honor 
to confess all you know. An innocent man is 
now imprisoned, charged with that crime of 
which you can point out the perpetrator.** 

The sailor had recovered his presence of 
mind, in a great measure, while Dupin uttered 
these words ; but his original boldness of bear- 
ing was all gone. 
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"So help me God." lie said, aftera brief pause, 
" I will tell you all 1 know about this iiffair ; — 
but I do not expect you to brllijve aw: hall I say 




-I would be a fool Indeed if I did. Stiil I am 
I I will make a cle.in breast if I die 
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What he stated was, in substance, this. He 
had lately made a voyaije to the Indian Archi- 
pelai;(). A parly of which he formed one. 
landed at Borneo, and passed into the interior 
on an excursion of pleasure. Himself and a 
companion had captured the ourang outang. 
This companion dying, the animal fell into his 
own exclusive possession. After great trouble, 
occasioned by the intractable ferocity of his cap- 
tive during the home voyage, he at length suc- 
ceeded in lodging it safely at his own residence 
in Paris, where, not to attract towards himself 
the unpleasant curiosity of his neighbors, he kept 
it carefully secluded, until such time as it should 
recover from a wound in the foot, received from a 
splinter on board ship. His ultimate design 
was to sell it. 

Returning home from some sailor's frolic on 
the night, or rather in the morning of the mur- 
der, he found the beast occupying his own bed- 
room, into which it had broken from a closet 
adjoining where it had been, as was thought, se- 
curely confined. Razor in hand, and fully lath- 
ered, it was sitting before a looking-glass, at- 
tempting the operation of shaving, in which it 
had no doubt previously watched its master 
thr()u*»:h the kev-hole of the closet. Terrified at 
the sight of so dangerous a weapon in the posses- 
sion of an animal so ferocious, and so well able 
to use it, the man, for some moments, was at a 
loss what to do. He had been accustomed, 
however, to quiet the creature, even in its fierc- 
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est moods, by the use of a whip, and to this he 
now resorted. Upon sight of it, the ourang- 
outang sprang at once through the door of the 
chamber, down the stairs, and thence, through 
a window, unfortunately open, into the street. 

The Frenchman followed in despair ; the ape, 
razor still in hand, occasionally stopping to look 
back and gesticulate at its pursuer, until the 
latter had nearly come up to it. It then again 
made off. In this manner the chase continucil 
for along time. The streets were profoundly 
quiet, as it was nearly three o'clock in the morn- 
ing. In passing down an alley in the rear of the 
Rue Morgue, the fugitive's attention was ar. 
lested by a light gleaming from the open window 
of Madame L'Espanaye's chamber, in the fourth 
story of her house. Rushing to the building, it 
perceived the lightning-rod, clambered up with 
inconceivable agility, grasped the shutter, whic^h 
was thrown fully back against the wall, and, by 
its means, swung himself directly upon the 
headboard of the bed. The whole feat did not 
occupy a minute. The shutter was kicked open 
again by the ourang-outang as it entered the 
room. 

The sailor, in the meantime, was both re- 
joiced and perplexed. He had strong hopes of 
now recapturing the brute, as it could scarcely 
escape from the trap into which it had ventured, 
except by the rod, where it might be intercepted 
as it came down. On the other hand, there 
was much cause for anxiety as to what it might 
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do in the house. The latter retkction urged the 
man still to follow the fugitive. A lightning-rod 
is ascended without difficulty, especially by a 
sailor ; but, when he had arrived as high as the 
window, w^hich lay far to his left, his career was 
stopped ; the most that he could accomplish was 
to reach over so as to obtain a glimpse of the in- 
terior of the room. At this glimpse he nearly fell 
from his hold through excess of horror. Now it 
was that those hideous shrieks arose upon the 
night, which had startled from slumber the in- 
mates of the Rue Morgue. Madame L'Espanaye 
and her daughter, habited in their night clothes, 
had apparently been occupied in arranging some 
papers in the iron chest already mentioned, 
which had been wheeled into the middle of the 
room. It was open, and its contents lay beside 
it on the floor. The victims must have been sit- 
ting with their backs toward the window ; and, 
from the time elapsing between the ingress of the 
beast and the screams, it seems probable that it 
was not immediately perceived. The flapping-to 
of the shutter would naturally have been attrib- 
uted to the wind. 

As the sailor looked in, the gigantic animal 
had seized Madame L'Espanaye by the hair 
(which was loose, as she had been combing it), 
and was flourishing the razor about her face, 
in imitation of the motions of a barber. The 
daughter lay prostrate and motionless ; she had 
swooned. The screams and struggles of the 
old lady (during which the hair was torn from her 
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ic_ : i.: : ■ r: r~r:'. -■: - •-iT.^ n^' the probably pa- 
:iii: :■«-;• -^r . : : ".r _:':i::^-- L::.ir.^ in: o those of 
■--i:: V. -.-. '.- l-z'zrr.v.r.td >\yfcp of iis 
- _'. _ i.- i^TT : r.ri.'./ >-vrrei her head fror/. 
•--:•• T.r > ^r.: :: b. .«>i inrianied its ar.- 

^t' ■: :'r'_:.. Gr-i>:.;r.^ :i5 :ee:h. and flash- 

- ^ "r •' . ~. :i< z/zs. .: f.r.v upon the body of 
: : ^ ' i-i :r._«riiei its ici^rfj! talons in 
::' :.-..^:. 'r:.^.. ^ :i- §r^>p un::! she ex- 
r -:- 1:> :• _ _r- t:^' 21: i \v:!c i^iances fell at 
:: - - . 7'*. _.• :. t htai of the bed. over 

: r :^ T : .:> r..jL>'.tr.r.^.d with horror, 

-: . >. - - - r- Tr.r :ur\' of the beast, who 

r. . ::•-;>: -. n:ir.i :.:e dreaded wiiip. was 

:r- . - 7-^r :r.:: fr^r. Conscious of hav- 

— ^ z -: - . r ■ : - - - r/rr:. :: seemed desirous of 

T ^- :> ": ■ '1/ cttcs. and skipped about 
: - -• T- : AT". :.^ r.y cf nervous ai^itation ; 
: ' ^ .' = " A- i LTr^kini: the furniture as it 

r- '-^^ ^^ */::r bci fri-m the bedstead. 

> •: >r:iri lirst the corpse of the 
iA.\, :r-. .' : :r.-j>: :: up the chimney, as it 
v.-.^ : .: . 1 . :. r" :ha: of the oid lady, which it 
::r.:rri\.:r V r j-'.ri :';.r.. u^h the window head- 

lo-.:. 

As ::.r ..re :-.prr ao'::cc the casement with its 
r::u::.A:r.: :K:r,:e::. :.:r s^ii^.T shrank aghast to 
the r v!. a:.'.:. rA:..e' j::!"d:ng than clanibering^ 
down ::, ...irrir.: CxZ «>r..e home — dreading the 
consequences .•: :"::e hutchen'. and gladly aban- 
doning, in his terr.>r. a'.i solicitude about the 
fate of the ourang-outang. The words heard 
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by the party upon ibc Mairiasc were Ihe 
Frenchman's excb mat ions of horror and 




affrisht commiiiglotl with the Ikiidish jabber- 
ings of the brute. 

I have srarcely anything to add. The ou- 
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rang-outanjj must have escaped from the cham- 
ber, by the rod, just before the breaking of the 
door. It must have closed the window as it 
passed thr()uj»h ii. It was subsequently caught 
by tlic o\\ iK*r himself, who obtained for it a 
very lari;e sum al \.\\^ Janiin des Plantes, Le 
I)OU was instantly released, upon our narration 
of tile circumstances (with some comments 
from Dupin at the bureau of the Prefect of 
rolice. This functionary, however well dis- 
posed to my friend, could not altogether con- 
ceal his chagrin at the turn which affairs had 
taken, and was fain to indulge in a sarcasm or 
two. about the propriety of every person mind- 
ini; his own business. 

•• Let him talk," said Dupin, who had not 
tlu)uj»ht it necessary to reply. *' Let him dis- 
course ; it will ease his conscience. I am sat- 
istled with havinji^ defeated him in his own 
castle. Nevertheless, that he failed in the solu- 
tion of this mystery, is by no means that matter 
for wonder which he supposes it ; for, in truth, 
our friend the Prefect is somewhat too cunning 
to be profound. In his wisdom is no stamen. 
It is all head and no body, like the pictures of 
the Cioddess Laverna, — or, at best, all head and 
shoulders, like a codfish. But he is a good 
creature after all. I like him especially for one 
master-stroke of cant, by which he has attained 
his reputation for iiii^enuity. I mean the way he 
has lie nier ce qui est, et iVexpIiqucr ce qui nest 

pas." * 

Rousseau— Nouvellc H^loise. 




At Paris, just after dark one su^'y i-'vciiinj; 
in the autumn of 18-, I was ciijoyiny; tiiL- twii- 
fold luxury of meditation and a niCLrsihanni, 
in company with my friend C. Aiijjtisic Diipin. 
in his little back library, or bi>ok-closct, mi troi- 
sihne. No. 33, Rue Dumil, Fniifioiiix 5/. Ger- 
mam. For one hour at least we had niaitilained 
a profound silence ; while each, t» :my c.isnal 
observer, might have seemed iiilenlly and pxclu- 
sively occupied with the curling cddius of smoki- 
that oppressed the atmosphere of the chandler. 
For myself, however, I was mentally disrussing 
certain topics which had formed matter for con- 
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aviicr perind of the 
if ilK- Hue Morgue, 
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and the mystery attending the murder of Marie 
Roget. I looked upon it, therefore, as some- 
thing of a coincidence, when the door of our 
apartment was thrown open and admitted our 

old acquaintance Monsieur G , the Prefect of 

the Parisian police. 

We gave him a hearty welcome ; for there 
was nearly half as much of the entertaininv^ as 
of the contemptible about the man, and we had 
not seen him for several years. Wc had been 
sitting in the dark, and Dupin now arose for the 
purpose of lighting a lamp, but sat down a;^aiii. 

without doing so, upon G 's saying that he 

had called to consult us, or rather to ask the 
opinion of my friend, about some otficial busi- 
ness which had occasioned a great deal of 
trouble. 

" If it is any point requiring retlertion," ob- 
served Dupin, as he forbore to enkindle the 
wick, •• we shall examine it to better purpose in 
the dark." 

" This is another of your odd notions," said 
the Prefect, who had a fashion of eallinii; every- 
thing "odd" that was beyond his comprehen- 
sion, and thus lived amid an absolute legion of 
"oddities." 

*' Very true," said Dupin, as he supplied his 
visitor W'ith a pipe, and rolled toward him a 
comfortable chair. 

" And what is the difficulty now.^ " I asked. 
"Nothing more in the assassination way I 
hope } " 
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" Oh no ; nothing of that nature. The fact 
is, the business is very simple indeed, and I 
make no doubt that we can manage it suffi- 
ciently well ourselves ; but then I thought Dupin 
would like to hear the details of it, because it is 
so excessively oddy 

*• Simple and odd," said Dupin. 

*• Why, yes ; and not exactly that, either. 
The fact is, we have all been a good deal puz- 
zled because the affair is so simple, and yet 
baffles us altogether." 

" Perhaps it is the very simplicity of the thing 
which puts you at fault," said my friend. 

"What nonsense you ^/^ talk ! " replied the 
Prefect, laughing heartily. 

" Perhaps the mystery is a little too plain," 
said Dupin. 

*• Oh, good heavens ! who ever heard of such 
an idea ? " 

•' A little too self-evident." 

•' Ha ! ha ! ha !— ha ! ha ! ha !— ho ! ho ! ho ! " 
roared our visitor, profoundly amused, *• oh, 
Dupin, you will be the death of me yet !" 

*' And what after all, is the matter on hand ? " 
1 asked. 

" Why, I will tell you," replied the Prefect, as 
he gave a long, steady, and contemplative puff, 
and settled himself in his chair. " I will tell 
you in a few words ; but, before I begin, let me 
caution you that this is an affair demanding the 
greatest secrecy, and that I should most proba- 



I 



I 
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bly lose the position I now hold, were it known 
that I confided it to any one." 

•' Proceed," said I. 

•• Or not," said Dupin. 

'* Well, then ; I have received personal in- 
formation, from a very high quarter, that a cer- 
tain document of the last importance has been 
purloined from the royal apartments. The in- 
dividual who purloined it is known ; this beyond 
a doubt ; he was seen to take it. It is known, 
also, that it still remains in his possession." 

" How is this known ? " asked Dupin. 

" It is clearly inferred," replied the Prefect, 
*• from the nature of the document, and from 
the non-appearance of certain results which 
would at once arise from its passing ou/ of the 
robber's possession ; — that is to say, from his 
employing it as he must design in the end to 
employ it." 

•' Be a little more explicit," 1 said. 

*' Well, I may venture so far as to say that 
the paper gives its holder a certain power in a 
certain quarter where such power is immensely 
valuable." The lYefcct was fond of the cant 
of diplomacy. 

" Still 1 do not quite understand," said Dupin. 

•* No ? Well ; the disclosure of the document 
to a third person, who shall be nameless, would 
bring in quest on the honor of a personage of 
most exalted station ; and this fact gives the 
holders of th(; document an ascendancy over 
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the illustrious personage whose honor and peace 
are so jeopardized." 

" But this ascendancy," I interposed, ** would 
depend upon the robber's knowledge of the 
loser's knowledge of the robber. Who would 
dare " 

••The thief," said G , "is the Minister 

D , who dares all thinj^s, those unbecoming 

as well as those becoming a man. The method 
of the theft was not less ingenious than bold. 
The document in question — a letter, to be 
frank — had been received by the personage 
robbed while alone in the royal boudoir. Dur- 
ing its perusal she was suddenly interrui)led by 
the entrance of the other exalted personage, 
from whom especially it was her wish to con- 
ceal it. After a hurried and vain endeavor to 
thrust it in a drawer, she was forced to plac(^ it, 
open as it was, ujx)!! a table. The adtlress, 
however, was uppermost, and, the contents thus 
unexposed, the letter escaped notice. At this 

juncture enters the Minister I) . His lynx 

eye immediately perce-ives the paper, recognizes 
the handwriting of the address, observes the 
confusion of the personage addressed, and 
fathoms her secret. After some business trans- 
actions, hurried through in his ordinary manner, 
he produces a letter somewhat similar to the 
one in question, opens it, pretends to read it, 
and then places it in close juxtaposition to the 
other. Again he converses for some fifteen 
minutes upon the public affairs. At length, in 
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taking leave, he takes also from the table the 
letter to which he had no claim. Its rightful 
owner saw, but, of course, dared not call atten- 
tion to the act, in the presence of the third per- 
sonage, who stood at her elbow. The minister 
decamped, leaving his own letter — one of no 
importance — upon the table." 

" Here, then," said Dupin to me, " you have 
precisely what you demand to make the as- 
cendancy complete — the robber's knowledge of 
the loser's knowledge of the robber." 

** Yes," replied the Prefect ; " and the power 
thus attained has for some months past, been 
wielded, for political purposes, to a very dan- 
gerous extent. The personage robbed is more 
thoroughly convinced, every day, of the neces- 
sity of reclaiming her letter. Ikit this, of 
course, cannot be done openly. In fine, driven 
to despair, she has committed the matter to 
me. 

" Than whom," said Uupin, amid a perfect 
whirlwind of smoke, ** no more sagacious agent 
could, I suppose, be desired or even imagined." 

" You flatter me," replied the Prefect ; " but 
it is possible that some such opinion may have 
been entertained." 

•* It is clear," said I, " as you observe, that 
the letter is still in possession of the minister ; 
since it is this possession, and not any em- 
ployment of the letter, which bestows the power. 
With the employment the power departs." 

"True," said G ; "and upon this convic- 
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tion I prff'e.tzdt-A. My tir:st care was to make 
thorou'^h search of the minbter's hotel; and 
here: my «:hief embarrassment lay in the neces- 
sity of sean:hin'' uiiiiout his knowled'e. Be- 
V'Mi'l a'.l thin'^s. I have been warned of the 
dan^f'-r whirh would result from givinij him 
p!;.>'>n t^> Mj^[)ert r>'.ir desig^n." 

•• I Jilt, " said I. ** yon are quite tiu fait in 
\\\km: investigations. Tiie I'arisian f>oIice have 
don^: This tiling often Ixrfore."' 

*• O yt*' : and for tiiis rc.xson I did not de- 
spair, liu: habits of the minister gave me. too. 
a '^r a^ advantage. He is frequently absent 
from iioin«! all night. His servants are bv no 
nifai»> iinnurrrvjs They sleep at a distance 
Iron I tiirir m;i>ter's apartment, and, being 
<;hi»:llv Nf-apoiitans. are readilv made drunk. I 
havr k» Vs. a> yr^i know, with which I can open 
any « tiamb.-r or cabinet in I'aris. For three 
moiifh>. a niglit has not passed, during the 
grcatr r part of whi<:h I have not been engaged, 

personally, in ransacking the D Hotel. .My 

honor is interested, and, to mention a trreat se- 
cn:t, the reward is enormous. So I did not 
abandon the scan:h until I had become fully 
satisfied that there is a more astute man than 
myself. I fancy that 1 have investigated every 
nook and corner of the premises in which it is 
possible that the paper can be concealed." 

" But is it not possible," I suggested, ** that 
although the letter may be in possession of the 
minister, as it unciuestionably is, he may have 
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concealed it elsewhere than upon his o\ 
premises ? " 

" This is barely possible," said Uupin. " T 
preseQt peculiar eontlition of affairs at cou 
and especially of those intriKues ia Mhich U — 




is known to be involved, would render the in- 
stant availability of the document — its suscepti- 
bility of being produced nt a moment's notice 
— a point of nearly equal importance with ils 
possession." 
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•* Its susceptibility of being produced ? " said I. 

*• That is to say, of being destroyed,'* said 
Dupin. 

•• True," I observed; "the paper is clearly 
then upon the premises. As for its being upon 
the person of the minister, we may consider 
that as out of the question." 

•• Entirely," said the Prefect. " He has been 
twice waylaid, as if by footpads, and his person 
rigorously searched under my own inspection." 

•* You might have spared yourself the 

trouble," said Dupin. " D , I presume, is 

not altogether a fool, and, if not, must have an- 
ticipated these way layings, as a matter of 
course." 

" Not altogether a fool," said G : '* but 

then he's a poet, which I take to be only one 
rt'nun'c from a fool." 

" True," said Dupin, after a long and thought- 
ful whiff from his meerschaum, " although I 
have been guilty of certain doggerel myself." 

•• Suppose you detail," said I, " the particu- 
lars of your search." 

" Why, the fact is, we took our time, and we 
searched c^'crywhcre. I have had long expe- 
rience in these affairs. I took the entire build- 
ing, room by room ; devoting the nights of a 
whole week to each. We examined, first, the 
furniture of each apartment. We opened 
every possible drawer; and I presume you 
know that, to a properly trained police agent, 
such a thing as a secret drawer is impossible. 
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Any man is a dolt who permits a * secret ' 
drawer to escape him in a search of this kind. 
The thing is so plain. There is a certain 
amount of bulk — of space — to be accounted for 
in every cabinet. Then we have accurate 
rules. The fiftieth part of a line could not es- 
cape us. After the cabinets we took the chairs. 
The cushions we probed with the fine long 
needles you have seen me employ. From the 
tables we removed the tops." 

" Why so ? " 

" Sometimes the top of a table, or other 
similarly arranged piece of furniture, is removed 
by the person wishing to conceal an article; 
then the leg is excavated, the article deposited 
within the cavity, and the top replaced. The 
bottoms and tops of bed-posts are employed in 
the same way." 

" But could not the cavity be detected by 
sounding } " I asked. 

"By no means, if, when the article is de- 
posited, a sufficient wadding of cotton be placed 
around it. Besides, in our case we were obliged 
to proceed without noise." 

" But you could not have removed — you 
could not have taken to pieces all articles of 
furniture in which it would have been possible 
to make a deposit in the manner you mention. 
A letter may be compressed into a thin spiral 
roll, not differing much in shape or bulk from a 
large knitting-needle, and in this form it might 
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be inserted into the rung of a chair, for example. 
You did not take to pieces all the chairs ? " 

*' Certainly not ; but we did better— we 
examined the rungs of every chair in the hotel, 
and indeed, the jointings of every description of 
furniture, by the aid of a most powerful micro- 
scope. Had there been any traces of recent dis- 
turbance we should not have failed to detect it 
instantly. A single grain of gimlet-dust, for 
example, would have been as obvious as an 
apple. Any disorder in the gluing — any unusual 
gaping in the joints — would have sutficed to in- 
sure detection." 

" I presume you looked to the mirrors, 
1)1 tween the boards and the plates, and you 
pioix'd the i)t'(ls and the bed-clothes, as well as 
ihc curl;. ins .tnd carpets." 

" Tiiat. of course; and when we had abso- 
hitily coinpktcd every article of the furniture in 
this way. tlR-n we examined the house itself. 
We divided its entire surface into compartments, 
which we numbered, so that none might be 
missed ; then we scruiinized each individual 
s(]uare inch throughout the premises, including 
the two houses immediately adjoining, with the 
microscope, as before." 

*' The two houses adjoining ! " I exclaimed ; 
" you must have had a great deal of trouble." 

'* We had : but the reward offered is pro- 
digious." 

" You include the grounds about the 
houses .'' " 
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*• All the grounds are paved with brick. They 
gave us comparatively little trouble. We 
examined the moss between the bricks, and 
found it undisturbed." 

•* You looked among D 's papers, of 

course, and into the books of the library } " 

" Certainly ; we opened every package and 
parcel ; we not only opened every book, but we 
turned over every leaf in each volume, not con- 
tenting ourselves with a mere shake, according 
to the fashion of some of our jiolice officers. 
We also measured the thickness of every book- 
cover^ with the most accurate aclineasureimnt, 
and applied to each the most jealous scruiiiiy 
of the microscope. Mad any of the bindings 
been recently meddled with, it would have been 
utterly impossible that the fact should have 
escaped observation. Some five or six volumes, 
just from the hands of the binder, we carefully 
probed, longitudinally, with the needles." 

" You explored the lloors beneath tlie car- 
pets ? " 

"Beyond doubt. We removed every carpet, 
and examined the boards with the micro- 
scope." 

" And the paper on the walls } " 

"Yes." 

" You looked into the cellars ? " 

"We did." 

" Then," I said, " you have been making a 
miscalculation, and the letter is Jiot upon the 
premises, as you suppose." 
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•• I fear you are right there," said the Prefect. 
** And now, Dupin, what would you advise me 
to do ? •• 

" To make a thorough re-search of the prem- 

• »» 
ises. 

•* That is absolutely needless," replied G . 

** I am not more sure that I breathe than I am 
that the letter is not at the Hotel." 

** I have no better advice to give you," said 
Dupin. ** You have, of course, an accurate 
description of the letter ? " 

"Oh yes." — And here the Prefect, producing 
a memorandum-book, proceeded to read aloud 
a minute account of the internal, and especially 
of the external appearance of the missing docu- 
ment. Soon after finishing the perusal of this 
description, he took his departure, more entirely 
depressed in spirits than I had ever known the 
good gentleman before. 

In about a month afterward he paid us 
another visit, and found us occupied very nearly 
as before. He took a pipe and a chair and 
entered into some ordinary conversation. At 
length I said : 

" Well, but G , what of the purloined 

letter? I presume you have at last made up 
your mind that there is no such thing as over- 
reaching the Minister ? " 

" Confound him, say I — yes ; I made the re- 
examination, however, as Dupin suggested — 
but it was all labor lost, as I knew it would 
be." 
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•' How much was the reward offered, did you 
say ? " asked Dupin. 

" Why, a very great deal — a very liberal 
reward — I don't like to say how much precisely ; 
but one thing I wi'// say, that I wouldn't mind 
giving my individual check for fifty thousand 
francs to any one who would obtain me that 
letter. The fact is, it is becoming of more and 
more importance every day ; and the reward has 
been lately doubled. If it were trebled, how- 
ever, I could do no more than I have done." 

" Why, yes," said Dupin, drawlingly, between 
the whiffs of his meerschaum, " I really — think, 

G , you have not exerted yourself — to the 

utmost in this matter. You might — do a little 
more, I think, eh ? " 

*' How ? — in what way ? " 

" Why (puff, puff) you might (puff, puff) 
employ counsel in the matter, eh (puff, puff, 
pufif) ? Do you remember the story they tell of 
Abernethy ? " 

" No ; hang Abernethy I " 

" To be sure ! hang him and welcome. But, 
once upon a time, a certain rich miser conceived 
the design of spunging upon this Abernethy for 
a medical opinion. Getting up, for this purpose, 
an ordinary conversation in a private company, 
he insinuated his case to the physician, as that 
of an imaginary individual. 

" ' We will suppose,' said the miser, * that his 
symptoms are such and such ; now, doctor, what 
would /^« have directed him to take } ' 
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• Take ! ■ said Abernethv, " why. lake .uhu'i 



•• IJu!." siiid the Prefect, a linle discomposetl, 
I am ^rjiilly willing to take advice. : 




'■ In thai case,' 
drawer, and prndu 
as well fill me im ? 



ally si>e fifty thousand 
lid aid me in the 



replied Dupin, opening a 
inj>acheci;-book, "yon may 
check for the iniiount men- 
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tioned. When you have signed it, I will hand 
you the letter." 

I was astounded. The Prefect appeared 
absolutely thunder-stricken. For some minutes 
he remained speechless and motionless, looking 
incredulously at my friend with open mouth, 
and eyes that seemed starting from their 
sockets ; then, apparently recovering himself in 
some measure, he seized a pen, and after several 
pauses and vacant stares, finally filled up and 
signed a check for fifty thousand francs, and 
handed it across the table to Dupin. The latter 
examined it carefully and deposited it in his 
pocket-book ; then, unlocking an escritoire, took 
thence a letter and gave it to the Prefect. This 
functionary grasped it in a perfect agony of joy, 
opened it with a trembling hand, cast a rapid 
glance at its contents, and tlien, scrambling and 
struggling to the door, rushed at length un- 
ceremoniously from the room and from the 
house, without having uttered a syllable since 
Dupin had requested him to fill up the check. 

When he had gone, my friend entered into 
some explanations. 

"The Parisian police," he said, "are exceed- 
ingly able in their way. They are persevering, 
ingenious, cunning, and thoroughly versed in 
the knowledge which their duties seem chiefly 

to demand. Thus, when G detailed to us 

his mode of searching the premises of the Hotel 
D , 1 felt entire confidence in his having 
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made a siiiisfactory investigation — so far as his 
labors extended." 
" So far as his labors extended ? " said L 
*• Yes," said Dupin. " The measures adopted 
were not only the best of their kind, but carried 
out to absolute perfection. Had the letter been 
deposited within the range of their search, these 
fellows would, beyond a question, have found 
It. 

I merely laughed— but he seemed quite 

serious iii all that he said. 

•• The measures, then," he continued, " were 

good in their kind, and well executed; their 

defect lay in their being inapplicable to the 

case, and to the man. A certain set of highly 

ingenious resources are, with the Prefect, a sort 

of rrocrustean bed, to which he forcibly adapts 

his designs. Hut he perpetually errs by being 

too deep or too shallow, for the matter in hand ; 

and many a schoolboy is a better reasoner than 

he. I knew one about eight years of age, 

whose success at guessing in the game of * even 

and odd ' attracted universal admiration. This 

game is simple, and is played with marbles. 

One player holds in his hand a number of these 

toys, and demands of another whether that 

number is even or odd. If the guess is right, 

the guesser wins one ; if wrong, he loses one. 

The boy to whom I allude won all the marbles 

of the school. Of course he had some principle 

of guessing; and this lay in mere observation 

and admeasurement of the astuteness of his 
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opponents. For example, an arrant simpleton 
is his opponent, and, holdin<^ up his closed hand 
asks, ' Are they even or odd ? ' Our schoolboy 
replies, * Odd,' and loses ; but upon the second 
trial he wins, for he then says to himself, *The 
simpleton had them even upon the first trial, 
and his amount of cunning is just sufficient to 
make him have them odd upon the second ; I 
will therefore guess odvl ; ' — he guesses odd, and 
wins. Now, with a simpleton a degree above 
the first he would have reasoned thus : * This 
fellow finds that in the first instance I guessed 
odd, and in the second he will propose to him- 
self, upon the first impulse, a simple variation 
from even to odd, as did the first simpleton ; but 
then a second thought will suggest that this is 
too simple a variation, and finally he will decide 
upon putting it even as before. I will therefore 
guess even ; ' he guesses even, and wins. Now 
this mode of reasoning in the schoolboy, whom 
his fellows term ' lucky,' what, in its last 
analysis, is it ? " 

" It is merely," I said, " an identification of the 
reasoner's intellect with that of his opponent." 

" It is," said Dupin ; " and, upon inquiring of 
the boy by what means he effected the ihoroui^h 
identification in which his success consisted, I 
received answer as follows : * When I wish to 
find out how wise, or how stupid, or how good or 
how wicked is any one, or what are his thoughts 
at the moment, I fashion the expression of my 
face, as accurately as possible, in accordance 
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■' ' -.. " ".' ' ' '. ," '■ r— til llrTrrr^ir-r'T.rt^CL '.C _l«r 1— 
■ V ■ '.rr" ti'-r tni^ii^-rl- _ Irr~ llC 

-•' ' ' '■' ' 1. '^ ''jn^T-cii -C ri-i"^ I'TT^ r i_T<l '_" 

''■'"'- " ■■"''.".'''./'» V .'i.ii -ii."* i_jD2'±i n_ 

i/ -f ■ . ,: '. .'. . '.^-: t.-.-t vr.'Ji'rAt; -f tr>t irir:- 

^ ' :. '.' t :> '-'. :', -* :'.t~- of oxirse. This 

•>':'/ . . .^ / ,:.';'. -: :* bt >>"»-. Thev have no 
%;«'.;s* or. of '.,' :/.\./z :r. therr :nves::;^a:ion5 ; at 
U: '.*., A ;.':,"« ur;(f:«^: v.' s/>rr.e ur.ustial emergency' — 
by v,rf;e cxtraorcirjary re.vard— they extend or 
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exaggerate their old modes of practice, without 
touching their principles. What, for example, 

in this case of D , has been done to vary 

the principle of action ? What is all this 
boring, and probing, and sounding, and scruti- 
nizing with the microscope, and dividing the 
surface of the building into registered square 
inches — what is it all but an exaggeration of the 
application of the one principle or set of prin- 
ciples of search, which are based upon the one 
set of notions regarding human ingenuity, to 
which the Prefect, in the long routine of his 
duty, has been accustomed ? Do you not see 
he has taken it for granted that all men proceed 
to conceal a letter — not exactly in a gimlet-hole 
bored in a chair leg — but, at least, in some out- 
of-the-way hole or corner suggested by the 
same tenor of thought which would urge a man 
to secrete a letter in a gimlet-hole bored in a 
chair-leg? And do you not see also, that such 
recherche nooks for concealment are adapted 
only for ordinary occasions and would be 
adopted only by ordinary intellects ; for, in all 
cases of concealment, a disposal of the article 
concealed — a disposal of it in this recherche 
manner, is, in the very first instance, presum- 
able and presumed ; and thus its discovery de- 
pends, not at all upon the acumen, but altogether 
upon the mere care, patience, and determination 
of the seekers ; and where the case is of im- 
portance — or, what amounts to the same thing 
in policial eyes, when the reward is of magni- 
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:v..".. — :'.:«■ tji:a!:nt.'s in question have fte^wr been 
X- ■ a:i :■» i.ii!. You will now understand what 
I :r..a:.: in Mi^^v^estincj that, had the purloined 
*..*.:er Iven ":i\!v!tn anywhere within the limits of 
•..:;• i'-e:\.i':'s txa:i'.:n.irii>n — in other words, had 
• • .. -« .>,:p\. ^»f :'< concealment been compre- 

". f • iv'i \\::':v:i i::o pr:::ciples of the Prefect — its 
<" - V: -y V. -.I'.d have been a matter altogether 
: ■. ;. :.: v.w. >::on. This functionary, however. 

..^ 1 ;.:: :".: '•.^::,;h'.y mys::nrd ; and the remote 
< -.r;-j . f his v-ltfcit lies in the supposition that 
: / ^! r..v:er is a i.v!. becai:se he has acquired 
'. A :: ..s a pot:. Ai". fi-o;s are p)oets ; this the 
V . \ .: 'V.-.V .- a::d he is nierelv iruiltv of a non 

■ .' . ..;.■.■ w..:V/ in thence inferring that all 



:".:is rt.;"y :he poet?" I asked. 

; ; .vo hr. ihers, I know ; and both 

.: rt.^".:riti n in letters. The Mm- 

\.> written learnedly on the 

He is a mathematician. 



\_ ^ . ^ .. . wk^. 



V .: ..-e -vistAkv^n : I know him well ; he is 

.\> y- -.; .••:./ .mathematician he would 

. .-- ■: •; . ; ..> r/:Te :i:athematician he could 

-J '...<■■..: „t a!h a"d thus would have 

.-. . 1 -.t : -J —.r;.- ■: t -.e I rttect. 

■ '^ ■.• >-.:-;'- -J :v-j.' I s.vid." by these opinions. 

c!: h...i' >t:-: . "tr„.: ::ed by the voice of 

t J .:!-:. V •.: J.^ ::ot mean to set at 

.: : jested iviea of centuries. The 
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mathematical reason has long been regarded as 
M^ reason par excellence^ 

" 'II y a d parier, ' " replied Dupin, quoting 
from Chamfort. " ' que toitte idee piibliqite, 
toiite convejiiion reque, est une sottise, car elle 
a convenu au plus grand nonibre! The math- 
ematicians, I grant you, have done their best to 
promulgate the popular error to which you 
allude, and which is none the less an error for 
its promulgation as truth. With an art worthy 
a better cause for example, they have insinuated 
the term * analysis ' into application to algebra. 
The French are the originators of this practical 
deception : but if a term is of any importance — 
if words derive any value from applicability — 
then ' analysis ' conveys, in algebra, about as 
much as, in Latin, * ambitus ' implies ' ambition,' 
* religio,^ ' religion,' or ' homines honestiy a set 
of ' honorable men.' " 

" You have a quarrel on hand, I see," said I, 
" with some of the algebraists of Paris ; but 
proceed." 

" I dispute the availability, and thus the value 
of that reason which is cultivated in any espe- 
cial form other than the abstractly logical. I 
dispute, in particular, the reason educed by 
mathematical study. The mathematics are the 
science of form and quantity ; mathematical 
reasoning is merely logic applied to observation 
upon form and quantity. The great error 
lies in supposing that even the truths ot what is 
called pure algebra, are abstract or general 
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truths. And this error is so cgreg^ious that I 
am i'onfimniicd at the universality with which it 
ha> bt-en received. Mathematical axioms are 
7/i'/ axioms of v^encral truth. What is true of 
ftiitf/tm—oi form and quantity — is often 
ijro^sly false in rej^ard to morals, for example. 
In this latter science it is very usually w//true 
that the ai;i;rev;aied parts are equal to the 
whole. In chemistrv. also the axiom fails. In 
the consideration of motive it fails ; for two mo- 
tives, t-ach of a given value, have not. neces- 
sarily, a value when united, equal to the sum of 
tiuir values apart. There are numerous other 
maiiiematical truths which are only truths 
within the limits of ;v/<///<w. But the mathe- 
matician arv;ues. from hisyf////<'//'/////^, through 
habit, as if they were of an absolutely general 
applicability —as the world indeed imagines them 
to be. Hryant, in his very learned * Mythology,' 
mentions an analogous source of error, when he 
says that ' although the Pagan fables are not be- 
lieved, yet we forget ourselves continually, and 
make inferences from them as existing realities.* 
With the algebraists, however, who are Pagans 
themselves, the * Pagan fables' are believed, 
and the inferences are made, not so much 
through lapse of memory, as through an unac- 
countable addling of the brains. In short I 
never yet encountered the mere mathematician 
who could be trusted out of e(]ual roots, or one 
who did not clandestinely hold it as a point of 
his faith that .r - -}-/.r was absolutely and uncon- 
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ditionally equal to ^. Say to one of these gen- 
tlemen, by way of experiment, if you please, 
that you believe occasions may occur where 
x--{-pxis not altogether equal to g', and, having 
made him understand what you mean, get out 
of his reach as speedily as convenient, for, be- 
yond doubt, he will endeavor to knock you 
down. 

" I mean to say," continued Dupin, while I 
merely laughed at his last observations, " that if 
the Minister had been no more than a mathe- 
matician, the Prefect would have been under no 
necessity of giving me this check. 1 knew him, 
however, as both mathematician and poet, and 
my measures were adapted to his capacity, 
with reference to the circumstances by which he 
wassurrrounded. 1 knew him as a courtier, too 
and as a bold intrii^uant. Such a man. 1 con- 
sidered, could not fail to be aware of the ordi- 
nary policial modes of action. He could not 
have failed to anticipate — and events have 
proved that he did not fail to anticipate — the 
waylayings to which he was subjected. He 
must have foreseen, I reflected, the secret in- 
vestigations of his premises. His frequent ab- 
sences from home at night, which were hailed 
by the Prefect as certain aids to his success, 
I regarded only as ruses, to afford opportunity 
for thorough search to the police, and thus the 
sooner to impress them with the conviction to 
which G , in fact, did finally arrive— the con- 
viction that the letter was not upon the prem- 
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iscs. I fell, also, that the whole train of 
ilioiijriu, which I was at some pains in detailing 
to you just now, concerning the invariable prin- 
ciple of policial action in searches for articles 
concealed— I felt that this whole train of 
thought would necessarily pass through tiie 
mind of the Minister. It would imperatively 
lead him to despise all the ordinary rtooAs of 
(oiicealment. //e could not, I reflected, be so 
weak as not to see that the most intricate and 
remote recess of his hotel would be as open as 
his commo;v. St closets to the eyes, to the probes, 
to the gimlets, and to the microscof>es of the 
Prefect. I saw, in tine, that he would be 
driven, as a matter of course, to simplicity, if 
not deliberately induced to it as a matter of 
choice. You will remember, perhaps, how 
desperately the Prefect laughed when I sug- 
gested, upon our first interview, that it w^as 
just possible this mystery troubled him so much 
on account of its being so very self-evident." 

" Yes," said I, " I remember his merriment 
well. I really thought he would have fallen into 
convulsions." 

" The material world," continued Dupin, 
" abounds with very strict analogies to the imma- 
terial ; and thus some color of truth has been 
given to the rhetorical dogma, that metaphor, 
or simile, may be made to strengthen an argu- 
ment, as well as to embellish a description. 
The principle of the 7'/^' inertia:, for example, 
seems to be identical in physics and metaphys- 
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ics. It is not more true in the former, that a 
large body is with more difficulty set in motion 
than a smaller one and that its subsequent vio- 
7neniitm is commensurate with this difficulty, than 
it is, in the latter, that intellects of the vaster 
capacity, while more forcible, more constant, 
and more eventful in their movements than those 
of inferior grade, are yet the less readily moved, 
and more embarrassed and full of hesitation in 
the first few steps of their progress. Again : 
have you ever noticed whicli of the street signs 
over the shop doors, are the most attractive of 
attention ? " 

" 1 have never given the matter a thought," 
I said. 

" There is a game of puzzles," he resumed, 
*' which is played upon a map. One party pi: y- 
ing requires another to find a given word — il.e 
name of town, river, state, or empire — any word, 
in short, upon the motley and perplexed surface 
of the chart. A novice in the game generally 
seeks to embarrass his opponents by giving 
them the most minutely lettered names ; but 
the adept selects such words as stretch, in large 
characters, from one end of the chart to the 
other. These, like the ovcr-largely lettered signs 
and placards of the street, escape observation 
by dint of being excessively obvious ; and here 
the physical oversight is precisely analogous with 
the moral inapprehension by which the intellect 
suffers to pass unnoticed those considerations 
which are too obtrusively and too palpably self- 
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ovi«.lcMU, lUii this is a point, it appears, some- 
\\!\ai alH>vr or InMieaththe understanding of the 
PivlVvi. Ho never once thouj^ht it probable, or 
pv^ssiMo.thai the Minister had deposited the letter 
i'ntWvHlMirly b.*niMili the nose of the whole 
wvmKI. bv way ol" best preventing any portion of 
lh.il wiMul troni perceiving it. 

** lUn lUc more 1 retlected upon the daring, 

d.i'ihin!^. and ili'ioritninating ingenuity of D ; 

upvMi the fact thai tlio document must always 
uavo bv'on .// //.i;/./. if he intended to use it to 
v^OvhI purpvwe ; ami upon the decisive evidence 
o!>ta!iK\l bv the l^vfect, that it was not hidden 
v\;:.ra the haiiis of that dignitary's ordinary 
^vMiv'a :lie nu>re satisfied I became that, to 
v\»av eal t'.us leiier. the Minister had resorted to 
i!\e v\>')ipivhensive and sagacious expedient of 
nv>i i\M\cvMlii)«^ it at all. 

'* Ku!i of these ivleas, I prepared myself with 
a pau' oi \;reen spectacles, and called one fine 
i\hMn:t\>:. vjaite by accident, at the Ministerial 
luuci, 1 fvuind — at home, yawning, loung- 
in>i. A\u\ vla\vdiin,i-. as usual, and pretending to 
be in tac la^t e\t reality of ennui. He is, per- 
haps, the mo^l really energetic human being 
now alive but that is only when nobody sees 
him. 

" To be even with him. I complained of my 
weak eyes, anvl lamented the necessity of the 
spectacles, unvler cover of which I cautiously 
ami iluH'oughly surveyed the whole apartment, 
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while seemingly intent only upon the conversa- 
tion of my host. 

'■ I paid especial attention to a large 
writing-table near which tie « 
upon which Isy confusedly, s 
cellaneous letters and other paper? 
with one or two musical instruments | 
and a few books. Here, how- 
ever, after a long and very de- 
liberate SI 

nothing 



particular 



<ki 




trumpery tilij. 

pasteboard, that 
hung danjjiing 

by a dirty blue ' ' '* 

ribbon, from a little brass knob just beneath 
Ihe middle of the mantle-piece. In this rack, 
which had three or four compartments, were 
five or six visiting cards and a solitary letter. 
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Thi-. la-f. was m'j':h soi'.ec ?--d zrj.Tr.Z"fi. I: 
was lorn nearly in ixo a.-iro-^s the mi-i-i e — i^ 
if a fi<:si'^n. in the tir>t instance, to tear iter.t;--:' - 
up as worthless, had been altered, cr staye-d. ::: 
the second. It had a large black seal, bear-z^ 

th*! I J cipher very conspicjonsly. and Tas 

addressed, in a diminutive fex.ale banc, t: 
I) —-, the Minister himself. It ".vasthrjst care- 
lessly and even, as it seemed, con:empti;«:::5*.y. 
into rinc of the uppermost divisions of the rack. 
" Nr> sooner had I glanced at this letter, thar. 
I corjcludcfl it to l>e that of which I was in 
scan h. To l)e sure, it was to ail appearance, 
rarlically different from the one of which the 
I'rrfcrt had read us so minute a description. 
Here the seal was large and black, with the 
I) cij)h(:r ; tliere it was small and red, with 

the ducal arms of the S family. Here, the 

address, to the Minister, was diminutive and 
fcn)ininc ; there, the superscription, to a certain 
royal personage, was markedly bold and decided; 
the size alone formed a point of correspondence. 
Hut. then, the nuiicalness of these differences, 
which was excessive ; the dirt ; the soiled and 
lorn eondiiion of the paper, so inconsistent with 
the/;///' methodical habits of D , and so sug- 
gestive of a design to delude the beholder into 
an idea of the. worthlessness of the document; 
these thinj^s, together with the hyper-obtrusive 
situation of this document, full in the view of 
every visitor, and thus exactly in accordance 
with the conclusions to which I had previously 
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arrived ; these things, I say, were strongly cor- 
roborative of suspicion, in one who came with 
the intention to suspect. 

" I protracted my visit as long as possible, 
and while I maintained a most animated discus- 
sion with the Minister, upon a topic which I 
knew well had never failed to interest and ex- 
cite him, I kept my attention really riveted upon 
the letter. In this examination, I committed to 
memory its external appearance and arrange- 
ment in the rack ; and also fell, at length, upon a 
discovery which set at rest whatever trivial doubt 
I might have entertained. In scrutinizing the 
edges of the paper, I observed them to be more 
chafed \}i\2L\^ seemed necessary. They presented 
the broken appearance which is manifested 
when a stiff paper, having been once folded and 
pressed with a folder, is refolded in a reversed 
direction, in the same creases or edges which 
had formed the original fold. This discovery 
was sufficient. It was clear to me that the letter 
had been turned, as a glove, inside out, re-di- 
rected, and re-sealed. I bade the Minister 
good-morning, and took my departure at once, 
leaving a gold snuff-box upon the table. 

** The next morning I called for the snuff-box, 
when we resumed, quite eagerly, the conversa- 
tion of the preceding day. While thus en- 
gaged, however, a loud report, as if of a pistol, 
was heard immediately beneath the windows of 
the hotel, and was succeeded by a series of 
fearful screams, and the shoutings of a terrified 
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■pen. and looktii irat. 
' <e. I 



[he 






stepped 

raik, i<K>k the letter, put 
i: in mv pocket, and re- 
placed it by ^fai-siiniU 
ISO far as regards exter- 
naisi which I had care- 
prep, i red 



j A'O'y; Wirings— imitating the 
l*^ ' IT D^ ci[ 



readily by means of a. 
seal funned o( bread. 

■■ The disturbance in 
the street had been cic ■ 
casioned by the frantic 



beha\ 






ttith 



a musket. He had tired 
it among a crowd of 
women and cliildren. 
It proved, however, to 
have been without ball, 
and the fellow was suf- 
fered to go his way as 
a lunatic or a drunk- 
ard. When he had 
gone, D— — came from 
the window, whither I 
had followed him imme- 
diately upon securing 
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the object in view. Soon afterward I bade him 
farewell. The pretended lunatic was a man in 
my own pay." 

'* But what purpose had you," I asked, "in 
replacing the letter by 2i facsimile ? Would it 
not have been better, at the first visit, to have 
seized it openly, and departed ? " 

•'D ," replied Dupin, "is a desperate 

man, and a man of nerve. His hotel, too, is not 
without attendants devoted to his interest. Had 
I made the wild attempt you suggest, I might 
never have left the Ministerial presence alive. 
The good people of Paris might have heard of 
me no more. But I had an object apart from 
these considerations. You know my political 
prepossessions. In this matter 1 act as a par- 
tisan of the lady concerned. Yox eighteen 
months the Minister has had her in his power. 
She has now him in hers — since, being unaware 
that the letter is not in his possession, he will 
proceed with his exactions as if it was. Thus 
will he inevitably commit himself, at once, to 
his political destruction. His downfall, too, 
will not be more precipitate than awkward. It 
is all very well to talk about the facilis des- 
census Averni\ but in all kinds of climbing, as 
Catalani said of singing, it is far more easy to 
get up than to come down. In the present in- 
stance I have no sympathy — at least no pity — 
for him who descends. He is that monstrum 
horrendum, an unprincipled man of genius. I 
confess, however, that 1 should like very well to 
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homely narrative 
either expect nor 
]ld t be to espctt 
;s reject their <nvn 
and very surely 
I (iic, anti to- 



FOR the most wild, yet most 
which I am abont to pen, I n 
solicit belief. Mad indeed woi 
it in a case where my vcryscnst 
evidence. Vet, mad am 1 not 
do I not dream. Hut to-n 
day 1 would miburclen my soul. My immediate 
purpose is to place before the world, plainly, 
succinctly, and without comment, a scries of 
mere household events. In their consequences 
these events have terrified — have tortured— have 
destroyed me. Yet 1 will not attempt to ex- 
pound them. To me they have presented little 
but Horror— to many they will seem less terrible 
than barrogites. Hereafter, perhaps, some m- 
tellect may be found «hich will reduce my 
' phantasm to the common-place — some intellect 
more calm, more logical, and far less excitable 
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than my o\\ n, which will {>erceive in the circum- 
stan-.e> I detail with awe. nothing more than 
an firdinarv succession of ver\' natural causes 
and effects. 

F^roni mv infancy I was noted for the docilitv 
and humanity of my disposition. My tender- 
ness of hrar: was even so conspicuous as to 
make me tiie je>t of my companions. I was 
c>p^c:a'.!y fend of animals, and was indulged by 
my parents with a great variety of f)ets. With 
ti.vsc I spent most of my tmie, and never was 
>. • hippy a> when feeding and caressing them. 
'rh:> peculiarity of character grew with my 
gn»w:!i, and in my manhood, I derived from it 
one of my principal sources of pleasure. To 
those who have cherished an affection for a 
faithful and sagacious dog I need hardly be at 
the trouble of explaining the nature or the in- 
tensitv of ilie gratification thus derivable. There 
is something in the unselfish and self-sacrificing 
!ove of a brute, which goes directly to the heart 
of him who has had frequent occasion to test 
the paltry friendship and gossamer fidelity of 
mere Man. 

I married early, and was happy to find in my 
wife a disposition not uncongenial with my 
own. Observing my partiality for domestic pets 
she lost no opportunity of procuring those of 
the most agreeable kind. We had birds, gold- 
fish, a fine dog, rabbits, a small monkey, and a 
cat. 

This latter was a remarkably large and beau- 
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tiful animal, entirely black, and sagacious to an 
astonishing degree. In speaking of his intelli- 
gence, my wife, who at heart was not a little 
tinctured with superstition, made frequent allu- 
sion to the ancient popular notion, which re- 
garded all black cats as witches in disguise. 
Not that she was ever serious upon this 
point— and I mention the matter at all for no 
better reason than that it happened, just now, 
to be remembered. 

Pluto— this was the cat's name — was my 
favorite pet and playmate. I alone fed him, 
and he attended me wherever I went about the 
house. It was even with difiiculty that I could 
prevent him from following me through the 
streets. 

Our friendship lasted, in this manner, for sev- 
eral years, during which my general temper- 
ament and character— through the instrumen- 
tality of the Fiend Intemperance — had (I blush 
to confess it) experienced a radical alteration 
for the worse. I grew, day by day, more 
moody, more irritable, more regardless of the 
feelings of others. I suffered myself to use 
intemperate language to my wife. At length, I 
even offered her personal violence. My pets, of 
course, were made to feel the change in my 
disposition. I not only neglected, but ill-used 
them. For Pluto, however, I still retained suf- 
ficient regard to restrain me from maltreating 
him. as I made no scruple of maltreating the 
rabbits, the monkey, or even the dog, when by 
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accident, or throiioh affection, they came in my 
way. But my disease j^rew upon me — for what 
disease is like Alcohol! — and at length even 
Pluto, who was now becoming- old, and conse- 
quently somewhat peevish — even Pluto began 
to experience the effects of my ill temper. 

One night, returning home, much intoxicated, 
from one of my haunts about town, I fancied 
that the cat avoided my presence. I seized 
him : when, in his fright at my violence, he in- 
flicted a slight wound upon my hand with his 
teeth. The fury of a demon instantly possessed 
me. I knew myself no longer. My original 
soul seemed, at once, to take its flight from my 
body ; and a more than fiendish malevolence, 
gin-nurtured, thrilled every fibre of my frame. 
I took from my waistcoat-pocket a penknife, 
opened it, grasped the poor beast by the throat, 
and deliberatelv cut one of its eves from the 
socket ! I blush, I burn. I shudder, while I 
pen the damnable atrocity. 

When reason returned with the morning — 
when I had slept off the fumes of the night's 
debauch— I experienced a sentiment half of 
horror, half of remorse, for the crime of which I 
had been guilty ; but it was, at best, a feeble 
and equivocal feeling, and the soul remained un- 
touched, I again plunged into excess, and soon 
drowned in wine all memory of the deed. 

In the meantime the cat slowly recovered. 
The socket of the lost eye presented, it is true, 
a frightful appearance, but he no longer ap- 
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peared to suffer any pain. He went about the 
house as usual, and as might be expected, tied in 
extreme terror at my approach. I had so much 
of my old heart left, as to be at first grieved by 
this evident dislike on the part of a creature which 
had once so loved me. But this feeling soon gave 
place to irritation. And then came, as if to my 
final and irrevocable overthrow, the spirit of 
Perverseness. Of this spirit philosophy takes 
no account. Yet I am not more sure that mv soul 
lives, than I am that perverseness is one of the 
primitive impulses of the human heart — one of 
the indivisible primary faculties, or sentiments, 
which gives direction to the character of Man. 
Who has not, a hundred times, found himself 
committing a vile or a silly action, for no other 
reason than because he knows he should not ? 
Have we not a perpetual inclination, in teeth of 
our best judgment, to violate that which is 
Law, merely because we understand it to be 
such ? This spirit of perverseness, I say, came 
to my final overthrow. It was this unfathom- 
able longing of the soul to vex itself — to offer 
violence to its own nature — to do wrong for the 
wrong's sake only — that urged me to continue 
and finally to consummate the injury I had in- 
flicted upon the unoffending brute. One morn- 
ing, in cool blood, I slipped a noose about its 
neck and hung it to the limb of a tree ; — hung it 
with the tears streaming from my eyes, and 
with the bitterest remorse at my heart ; — hung it 
because I knew that it had loved me, and because 
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I felt it had given me no reason of offense ;--hung 
it because I knew that in so doing I was com- 
mitting a sin — a deadly sin that would so jeopar- 
dize my immortal soul as to place it— if such a 
thing were possible — even beyond the reach of 
the infinite mercy of the Most Merciful and 
Most Terrible God. 

On the ni^ht of the day on which this cruel 
deed was done, I was aroused from sleep by 
the cry of fire. The curtains of my bed were 
in flames. The whole house was blazing. It 
was with great difficulty that my wife, a serv- 
ant, and myself, made our escape from the 
contlagration. The destruction was complete. 
My entire worldly wealth was swallowed up, 
and 1 resigned myself thenceforward to de- 
spair. 

I am above the weakness of seeking to estab- 
lish a sequence of cause and effect, between the 
disaster and the atrocity. But I am detailing a 
chain of facts —and wish not to leave even a 
possible link imperfect. On the day succeeding 
the fire, I visited the rnins. The walls, with one 
exception, had fallen in- This exception was 
found in a compartment wall, not very thick, 
which stood about the middle of the house, and 
against which had rested the head of my bed. 
The plastering had here, in great measure, re- 
sisted . the action of the fire — a fact which I 
attributed to its having been recently spread. 
About this wall a dense crowd were collected, 
and many persons seemed to be exam- 
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ining a particular portion of it witli very mi- 
nute and eager attention. The words " strangel " 
"singular !" and other similar expressions, ex- 
cited my curiosity. I approached and saw, as 
if graven in ^rtj r^//>/" upon the white surface, 
the figure of a gigantic cat. The impression 
was given with an accuracy truly marvelous. 
There was a rope about the animal's neck. 

When I first beheld this apparition — for I 
could scarcely regard it as less — my wonder 
and my terror were extreme. Hut at length re- 
flection came to my aid. The cat, I remem- 
bered, had been hung in a garden adjacent to 
the house. Upon the alarm of tire, this garden 
had been inmiediately tilled by the crowd 
— by some one of whom the animal must have 
been cut from the tree and thrown, through an 
open window, into my chamber. This had 
probably been done with the view of arousing 
me from sleep. The falling of other walls had 
compressed the victim of my cruelty into the 
substance 'of the freshly spread plaster ; the 
lime of which, with the Hames and the afnmo- 
nia from the carcass, had then accomplished 
the portraiture as I saw it. 

Although I thus readily accounted to my 
reason, if not altogether to my conscience, 
for the startling fact just detailed, it did not 
the less fail to make a deep impression 
upon my fancy. For months I could not 
rid myself of the phantasm of the cat ; and 
during this period, there came back into my 
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spirit a half-sentiment that seemed, but was 
not, remorse. I went so far as to regret the 
loss of tlie animal, and to look about nie, 
among- the vile haunts which I now habitually 
frequented, for another pet of the same species, 
and of somewhat similar appearance, with 
which to supply its place. 

One night as I sat, half stupefied, in a 
den of more than infamy, my attention was 
suddenly drawn to some black object, reposing 
upon the head of one of the immense hogs- 
heads of gin, or rum, which constituted the 
chief furniture of the apartment. I had been 
looking steadily at the top of this hogshead for 
some minutes, and what now caused me sur- 
prise was the fact that I had not sooner per- 
ceived the object thereupon. I approached it, 
and touched it with my hand. It was a black 
cat — a very large one — fully as large as Pluto, 
and closely resembling him in every respect but 
one. Pluto had not a white hair upon any por- 
tion of his body ; but this cat had a large, 
although indefinite splotch of white, covering 
nearly the whole region of the breast. 

Upon my touching him, he immediately 
arose, purred loudly, rubbed against my hand, 
and appeared delighted with my notice. This, 
then, was the very creature of which I was in 
search. I at once offered to purchase it of the 
landlord ; but this person made no claim to it — 
knew nothing of it — had never seen it before. 

I continued my caresses, and when I prepared 
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to go home, the animal evinced a disposition to 
accompany me. I permitted it to do so, occa- 
sionally stooping and patting it as I proceeded. 
When it reached the house it domesticated it- 
self at once, and became immediately a great 
favorite with my wife. 

For my own part, I soon found a dislike to it 
arising within me. This was just the reverse 
of what L had anticipated ; but — I know not 
how or why it was — its evident fondness for 
myself rather disgusted and annoyed. By slow 
degrees, these feelings of disgust and annoy- 
ance rose into the bitterness of hatred. I 
avoided the creature ; a certain sense of shame, 
and the remembrance of my former deed of 
cruelty, preventing me from physically abusing 
it. I did not, for some weeks, strike, or other- 
wise violently ill use it ; but gradually — very 
gradually — I came to look upon it with unut- 
terable loathing, and to flee silently from its 
odious presence, as from the breath of a pesti- 
lence. 

What added, no doubt, to my hatred of the 
beast, was the discovery, on the morning after I 
brought it home, that, like Pluto, it also had 
been deprived of one of its eyes. This circum- 
stance, however, only endeared it to my wife, 
who, as I havealready said, possessed, in a high 
degree, that humanity of feeling which had once 
been my distinguishing trait, and the source of 
my simplest and purest pleasures. 

With my aversion to this cat, however, its 
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partiality for myself seemed to increase. It 
followed my footsteps with a pertinacity which 
it would be difficult to make the reader compre- 
hend. Whenever I sat it would crouch beneath 
my chair, or spring upon my knees, covering 
me with its loathsome caresses. If I arose to 
walk it would get between my feet and thus 
nearly throw me down, or, fastening its long 
and sharp claws in my dress, clamber, in this 
manner, to my breast. At such times, although 
I longed to destroy it with a blow, I was yet 
withheld from so doing, partly by a memory of 
my former crime, but chiefly — let me confess it 
at once — by absolute dread of the beast. 

This dread was not exactly a dread of 
physical evil — and yet I should be at a loss how 
otherwise to define it. I am almost ashamed 
to own — yes, even in this felon's cell, I am 
almost ashamed to own — that the terror and 
horror with which the animal inspired me, had 
been heightened by one of the merest chimeras 
it would be possible to conceive. My wife had 
called my attention, more than once, to the 
character of the mark of white hair of which I 
have spoken, and which constituted the sole 
visible difference between the strange beast and 
the one I had destroved. The reader will 
remember that this mark, although large, had 
been originally very indefinite ; but, by slow 
degrees — degrees nearly imperceptible, and 
which for a long time my Reason struggled to 
reject as fanciful — it had, at length, assumed a 
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rigorous distinctness of outline. It was now 
the representation of an object that I shudder 
to name — and for this, above all, I loathed, and 
dreaded, and would have rid myself of the 
monster had I dared — it was now, I say, the 
image of a hideous— of a ghastly thing — of the 
Gaf.lows I— oh, mournful and terrible engine 
of Horror and of Crime— of Agony and of 
Death ! 

And now was I indeed wretched beyond the 
wretchedness of mere Humanity. And^? brute 
beast — whose fellow I had contemptuously 
destroyed — a brute beast to work out for 7ne — 
for me a man, fashioned in the image of the 
High Ciod —so much of insufferable woe I Alas ! 
neither by day nor by night knew I the blessing 
of Rest any more ! During the former the 
creature left me no moment alone ; and, in the 
latter, I started, hourly, from dreams of unutter- 
able fear, to find the hot breath of the thing 
upon my face, and its vast weight — an incarnate 
Night-Mare that I had no power to shake off — 
incumbent eternally upon my heart ! 

Beneath the pressure of torments such as 
these, the feeble remnant of the good within me 
succumbed. Evil thoucrhts became mv sole in- 
timates — the darkest and most evil of thoughts. 
The moodiness of my usual temper increased 
to hatred of all things and of all mankind ; 
while, from the sudden, frequent, and ungover- 
nable outbursts of a fury to which 1 now 
blindly abandoned myself, my uncomplaining 
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wife, aljs! was the must usual ami the i 
patient of sufferers. 




One day she accompanied me, upon some 
household errand, into the cellar o( the old 
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building which our poverty compelled us to in- 
habit. The cat followed me down the steep 
stairs, and, nearly throwing me headlong, 
exasperated me to madness. Uplifting an axe, 
and, forgetting in my wrath the childish dread 
which had hitherto stayed my hand, 1 aimed a 
blow at the animal which, of course, would have 
proved instantly fatal had it descended as I 
wished. But this blow was arrested by the 
hand of my wife. Goaded, by the interference, 
into a rage more than demoniacal, I withdrew 
my arm from her grasp and buried the axe in 
her brain. She fell dead upon the spot, without 
a groan. 

This hideous murder accomplished, I set my- 
self forthwith, and with entire deliberation, to 
the task of concealing the body. I knew that I 
could not remove it from the house, either by 
day or by night, without the risk of being 
observed by the neighbors. Many projects 
entered my mind. At one period I thought of 
cutting the corpse into minute fragments, and 
destroying them by fire. At another, I resolved 
to dig a grave for it in the floor of the cellar. 
Again, I deliberated about casting it in the well 
in the yard — about packing it in a box, as if 
merchandise, with the usual arrangements, and 
so getting a porter to take it from the house. 
Finally I hit upon what I considered a far 
better expedient than either of these. I 
determined to wall it up in the cellar — as the 
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monks of the middle ages are recorded to have 
walled up their victims. 

For a purpose such as this the cellar was 
well adapted. Its walls were loosely con- 



», structed, and had lately been plastered through- 



. ^.j out with a rough plaster, which the dampness 

■',• Jjc of the atmosphere had prevented from harden- 

ing. Moreover, in one of the walls was a pro- 
jection, caused by a false chimney, or fire-pLice, 
that had been tilled up, and made to resemble 
the rest of the cellar. 1 made no doubt that I 
could readily displace the bricks at this point, 
insert the corpse, and wall the w^hole up as be- 
H fore, so that no eye could detect anything sus- 

'1, picious. 

And in this calculation I was not deceived. 
} By means of a crow-bar I easily dislodged 

U the bricks, and having carefully deposited the 

body against the inner wall, I propped it in that 
j position, while with little trouble I re-laid the 

whole structure as it originally stood. Having 
procured mortar, sand and hair, with every pos- 
.'-'^ sible precaution, I prepared a plaster which 

, %■ could not be distinguished from the old, and 

,'^5, with this I very carefully went over the new 

• 'i brickwork. When I had finished, I felt satis- 

';i fied that all was right. The wall did not pre- 

sent the slightest appearance of having been 
disturbed. The rubbish on the floor wasr picked 
up with the minutest care. I looked around 
triumphantly, and said to myself— *' Here at 
least then my labor has not been in vain." 
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My next step was to look for the beast which 
had been the cause of so much wretchedness ; 
for I had, at length, firmly resolved to put it to 
death. Had I been able to meet with it at the 
moment, there could have been no doubt of its 
fate ; but it appeared that the crafty animal had 
been alarmed at the violence of my previous 
anger, and forbore to present itself in my pres- 
ent mood. It is impossible to describe, or to 
imagine, the deep, the blissful sense of relief 
which the absence of the detested creature oc- 
casioned in my bosom. It did not make its ap- 
pearance during the night — and thus for one 
night at least since its introduction into the 
house, I soundly and tranquilly slept ; aye, slept 
even with the burden of murder upon my soul ! 

The second and the third day passed, and still 
my tormentor came not. Once again I breathed 
as a freeman. The monster, in terror, had fied 
the premises forever ! I should behold it no 
more ! My happiness was supreme ! The guilt 
of my dark deed disturbed me but little. Some 
few inquiries had been made, but these had been 
readily answered. Even a search had been in- 
stituted — but of course nothiu'^ was to be dis- 
covered. I looked upon my future felicity as 
secured. 

Upon the fourth day of the assassination, a 
party of the police came over unexpectedly into 
the house, and proceeded again to make rigor- 
ous investigation of the premises. Secure, 
however, in the inscrutability of my place of 
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tomb ! by a cry at lirsc imiffled and broken, like 
the sobbing of a child, and then quickly swelling 
into a long, loud and continuous scream, utterly 
anomalous and inhuman — a howl— a wailing 
shriek, hal( of horror and half of triumph, such 
as might have arisen only out of hell, conjointly 
from the throats of the damned in their agony 
and of the demons that exult in the damnation. 
Of my own thoughts it is folly to speak. 
Swooning, I staggered to the opposite wall. 
For one instant the party upon the. stairs re- 
mained motionless, through extremity of terror 
and of awe. In the next, a dozen stout arms 
were toiling at the wall. It fell bodily. The 
corpse, already greatly decayed and clotted with 
gore, stood erect before the eyes of the specta- 
tors. Upon its head, with red extended mouth 
and solitary eye of fire, sat the hideous beast 
whose craft had seduced me into murder, and 
whose informing voice had consigned me to the 
hangman, I had walled the monster up within 
the tomb ! 




